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BY THE EDITOR 


The New Year dawns upon a world horrified by savage on- 
1940 slaughts on civilization and human freedom that threaten 
the progress of a thousand years. Great nations alligned 
with programs for regimentation under dictators threaten the exist- 
ence of free democratic nations. The decision of single nations to 
revert to a form of government that does not respect the dignity of 
human beings and the right to individual freedom, is shocking, but 
when such decisions are accompanied by plans for aggression and inter- 
national promotion of such ideas, the situation becomes very dangerous 
for free, democratic institutions and the kind of civilization that 
measures progress by development of the capacities of human beings 
for freedom and self-government. No country can be safe from 
invasion by emissaries of such doctrines of violence and autocracy. 
We have seen acts of aggression and violence in the Old World 
by which Ethiopia, China, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Finland have 
been attacked and their right to self-government challenged. We have 
seen in our own country the followers of the communist party find 
their way into prominence in American institutions, so that they con- 
stitute a grave threat to American institutions and ideals. We realize 
from experience in other countries where dictators have replaced rep- 
resentative institutions, that dictators first seek to control or destroy 
the bona fide labor movement. The labor movement has been con- 
trolled either by violence or by regulation through governmental agen- 
cies. Our safety lies in realizing implied dangers and preparing to 
defend our rights and opportunities. We have in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor an institution whose policies are well established and 
whose devotion to American institutions is unquestioned. Over a 
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period of six decades we have refused to lend our support to any but 
constructive proposals and we have been a national bulwark against 
subversive propaganda and their agents who sought to fasten them- 
elves on the Nation’s wage-earners. We hold to the principle that 
a good trade unionist is a good worker and a good citizen, loyal to our 
Republic, and we have sought to build our labor movement on this 
principle. 

We must maintain this position if we would maintain our free- 
dom and dignity as an organization and as individual citizens. There 
is the opportunity and the obligation to develop in the New World 
a union of free peoples devoted to the cause of human freedom and 
representative government. The organized labor movement can do 
more than any other single group of citizens to accomplish this pur- 
pose, but only a labor movement that has kept itself free from radical 
alliances can give this service. The American Federation of Labor 
has work to do and a great opportunity. May each member dedicate 
himself anew for service in 1940. 


A study of workmen’s compensation recently published 
25 Years’ by the Department of Labor * indicates clearly the lines 
Experience along which substantial progress has been made and the 

sources of difficulties that are holding back progress. 
Workmen’s compensation constituted the first step in this country 
toward social security. Because of problems of constitutionality, the 
first state laws were not compulsory. Laws to protect wage-earners 
that are not compulsory are so fundamentally indirect that all manner 
of anomalies are invited. By allowing employers to insure against 
the risk of workers’ injuries in private insurance companies, companies 
controlled by the need to make profits become administrative agents 
for a law whose purpose was human welfare. Such conflicting pur- 
poses have resulted in unnecessarily high costs to employers, delays 
and difficulties in administration, decreased benefits to workers. 

Twenty-five years of experience have definitely discredited the 
idea that separate laws for each state jurisdiction provide experi- 
mental laboratories and out of their experiments will come higher 
standards and improved methods. Quite the reverse is true. Break- 
ing up the problem of workmen’s compensation along state lines 
divides and weakens the forces concerned for good laws and increases 
opportunities for undermining principles and standards. 

Although the exclusive state fund has been proven beyond doubt 
to be a much more economical method, only seven states have exclusive 
state funds. Although it has been shown that a uniform plan is more 
efficient and more economical, only five states have made insurance in 





* Progress of State Insurance Funds Under Workmen’s Compensation—By John B. 
Andrews. 
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exclusive state funds mandatory. Employers who may choose between 
a state fund and a private insurance company may fail to insure at 
all or insure in a company that becomes insolvent. In either case 
workers are denied a protection that Society has declared they should 
have. 

There is a growing sentiment that funds for workers compensa- 
tion should be deposited in a government agency in order to save 
employers unnecessary expense as well as to provide workers with 
real protection and provide injured workers with higher benefits with 
the least delay and the least litigation. 

The most effective step to unify administration and provide better 
protection to workers would be coordination under the Social Security 
Board with Federal standards or a Federal law. 

The recent study of Dr. Andrews summarizes the average ex- 
pense ratios (proportion of collected premiums used for expenses and 
profits as follows) : 


““(1) For stock companies (selected risks) it is now about 40 per 
cent. 

““(2) For mutual companies (selected risks) it is now from 20 
to 25 per cent. 

‘““(3) For competitive State funds (all risks) it is from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

““(4) For exclusive State funds (all risks) it is from 5 to 10 per 
cent. 

“In simple terms, therefore, the cost to employers under exclusive 
state funds is more than 30 per cent less than under stock companies. 
Had all employers carrying compensation insurance insured in exclu- 
sive state funds it would have saved these employers in the year 1937 
about $70,000,000. Some of this saving might be paid to injured 
workers and their dependents in more nearly adequate benefits.” 


With January 1940 begins payment of monthly ben- 
Union Service efits to persons over 65 years of age. Because of 
for Social the amendments adopted by the last Congress, the 
Security monthly payments will be much more substantial 

than those provided in the original law, with addi- 
tional benefits for wives also over 65 years of age, for dependents 
and for survivors. The old law made provisions only for the wage- 
earner whereas the new law treats the family of the wage-earner as 
a unit and provides protection for all constituting that unit. 

The law is intended to provide regular income for all over 65 
years of age who were accustomed to earn a living in industry. It is 
based upon a simple plan for compulsory contributions by workers 
and their employers under government administration. The terms 
of eligibility and application are so simple that no one need employ 
any person to take care of his or her own claims. Whatever help any 
worker may need in presenting his case can be given by a union execu- 
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tive. Each union could well designate some official or individual to 
be ready to advise and help all members upon old age insurance. The 
person designated would need to know what the Social Security Board 
required as proof of age so as to help individuals to secure the most 
easily available proof of age and tell union members and other workers 
where and how to apply. A sound social security policy and service 
should prove an effective method of attacking and holding union mem- 
bers. The local union official should advise members to get into their 
possession well in advance of time of need birth certificate, copy of 
baptismal record, affidavits, or some acceptable proof of age. Rec- 
ords of earnings may prove very useful if there should be any question 
of the accuracy of employers records. The American Federation of 
Labor is preparing a social security booklet which will be available 
for records of earnings by the year together with other information 
that is needed to establish claims. In order to get the most protection 
under our social security laws, workers must do their part in accumu- 
lating proofs of claims. 

Social Security is a method of protecting workers in emergencies 
that bring loss of income through unemployment and physical dis- 
ability. As we develop the field we shall coordinate administration 
so as to provide more complete protection and extend the coverage. 
We need to unify the provision for all workers of the Nation by pro- 
viding national standards with real simplification of provisions. 

Social Security has just one purpose—protection of workers. It 
is not properly a method of correcting the evils of our economic system 
or for redistribution of wealth. Those who advocate old age pensions 
which will draw upon national wealth to provide rates in excess of our 
ability to save, are only seeking to build up their own political power 
by jeopardizing the security of workers. Real security for workers 
can only rest on sound plans. Anyone who for personal advantages 
builds up a following for big promises which cannot be carried through 
is a dangerous leader and in effect an enemy of Labor. 


Since our industries went out of homes and small hand 
Workers’ Bill craft shops into factories where mechanical power be- 
of Rights came the controlling factor, there has been a continu- 

ous struggle on the part of the workers to have a voice 
in determining the terms and conditions under which they work. In 
other words they have tried to put work on a contract basis. The 
essence of contract is mutuality. No one can challenge the contractual 
method as a sound, intelligent basis for business relations. 

Since the ownership or employer is collective and of greater financial 
power than any individual worker, workers have banded together in 
unions to equalize their bargaining power with that’ of the employer 
in order to promote their common interests. Equality in bargaining 
is essential to fair contract. 
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Because unions were a new agency in the industrial field to bring 
about a more equitable distribution of returns from group work, they 
were challenged by employers. When unions had no legal status, for 
a long time they were held to be illegal conspiracies. Union leaders 
and union activities were penalized accordingly. Years of effort, 
human sacrifice, imprisonment, fines and even bloodshed were neces- 
sary to give unions a legal status and to gain acceptance for the neces- 
sary collective activities of organized workers. The right to strike 
was written into Labor’s bill of rights when the law recognized that a 
wage-earner, even without holding property, had an equal right to 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness with all other citizens. 

After the nullification of the conspiracy laws against unions, 
employers still reluctant to negotiate contracts with workers, thereby 
limiting their control, found in anti-trust legislation and in equity law 
ways to make the union and union activity punishable by the govern- 
ment. The Sherman Anti-Trust law had been on the statute books 
for years practically as a dead law, unenforceable until organized em- 
ployers decided to use it to deny their employees the right to organize. 
After the Buck Stove and Range Company case denying Labor the 
right to free speech, and Loewe vs. United Hatters, the Federation 
organized its political strength to get remedial legislation. Sections 6 
and 20 were written into the Clayton Anti-Trust law for the avowed 
purpose of freeing unions from anti-trust action and protecting them 
against abuses of the injunctive process. Later the use of injunctions 
in industrial disputes was more carefully regulated by the Norris-La- 
Guardia act, and wage-earners’ right to union membership for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining was definitely established by Section 7 (a) 
of the National Recovery Act and the National Labor Relations Act. 

Against all this progress comes the well-nigh incredible proposal 
to wipe out all of Labor’s gains in establishing legal status for the 
union and those activities by which Labor exercises its right to life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness and to set up discretionary regulation 
of unions by the Department of Justice with threats of civil and crim- 
inal action under anti-trust law. The Department of Justice proposed 
to invade the field of private industry as well as that of law makers, 
determining efficient methods of production and extending legislation 
to provide them with the tools to build up dictatorship over Labor. 


Now that a decade of unemployment draws to an end 
End Child with still over 8 millions of persons without jobs upon 
Labor which they can depend for a livelihood, what more intelli- 

gent beginning can we make on the problem of unemploy- 
ment than to prohibit gainful labor of all children under 17 years of 
age? The main reason for child labor is financial. Employers think 
child labor is cheaper than the employment of mature workers and 
low family income is the main reason why most children seek jobs. 
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From the standpoint of national welfare, no society can afford 
to deny its children opportunity for physical, intellectual and spiritual 
development. Later opportunities are not equal substitutes for nor- 
mal opportunity at the time of normal developments. Starvation of 
any faculty during childhood leaves its scar throughout life. 

Our Federal Fair Labor Standards Act will in time eliminate 
child labor from those industries which ship in interstate commerce. 
Industrial home work presents some difficulties. But intra-state indus- 
tries such as repair shops, garages, filling stations, hotels, restaurants, 
laundries, beauty parlors, barber shops, small industries, small man- 
ufacturing shops, bowling alleys, street trades, bootblacks, employ 
thousands of children. Agriculture, industrialized farming, domestic 
service keep many boys and girls from opportunities for growth and 
education. Children of migratory families have neither homes nor 
schools. 

Children under 17 years of age have neither the experience, un- 
derstanding, nor the judgment to make industrial employment safe for 
them nor to make the services economically desirable for employees. 
Cheap labor is never economical and is usually more expensive than 
experienced labor. 

A major step toward lifting the level of life for our whole nation 
is prohibition of child labor. Essential to this program is the ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment which the Supreme Court has 
held to be still pending. Existing laws have helped to reduce child 
labor, but there will also be gaps in coverage until Congress is author- 
ized to pass national legislation. 

Every state federation is urged to make ratification of this amend- 
ment a primary objective at the next meeting of its legislature. Con- 
centrate on this key measure to national betterment. 


There has been much talk about the tragedy of the older 
A Practical worker but from an Electrical Workers Union comes a 
Proposal suggestion of something, that can be done for those 

workers. The new contract recently signed by Local 
No. 3 of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers pro- 
vides that one worker over 55 years of age must be employed for 
every ten workers under that age. A joint committee, consisting of 
three representatives each for employers and workers, is to plan a 
pension program for electrical workers between 60 and 65 years of 
age. 

If each industry would make such an arrangement with the ap- 
propriate union or unions, we might avoid such ruthless scrapping of 
experienced workers as we have witnessed in late years. Raising the 
standard for employable age at the other end of the line would also 
contribute to the same end. 
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WISCONSIN’S EXPERIMENT TO COMBAT 


UNIONISM 


Myron L. Gorpon, M.A., 


University of Wisconsin 


N April 1937, a “little Wagner 
I Act” * was passed in Wisconsin 
which contained unique provisions 
regarding the legal status of company 
unions. This Wisconsin Labor Rela- 
tions Act defined a bona-fide labor or- 
ganization as one which “‘is recog- 
nized and listed by the board herein- 
after created as not being a company 
union.” ? The unique feature, then, 
of this law was that a labor board was 
given the responsibility of determin- 
ing and maintaining a list of all legiti- 
mate unions in the state, prior to the 
occurrence of an unfair practices case 
involving these unions. The law pro- 
vided that only a listed union could 
appear on the ballot in the determi- 
nation of the majority bargaining 
agent. Only those unions which had 
received recognition of the labor 
board could file charges against an 
employer for unfair labor practices. 
A final important stimulant to a union 
to request listing by the board was the 
provision that only listed organiza- 
tions could make contracts for the 
closed shop. 

Because of these important advan- 
tages which accompanied the granting 
of listing to a union, 117 unaffiliated 
labor unions made formal applica- 
tions for listing in the nearly two years 


+ Wisconsin Laws, 1937, c. 51; Wisconsin Stats. 
(1937), c. 111. This act was repealed and re- 
placed by a new law known as the “Employment 
Peace Act” in April 1939 (Wis. Laws 1939, c. 
57). This new act includes no provisions for 
the listing of labor unions. 

* Wis. Stats., Sec. 111.02 (5). 





of the existence of the Wisconsin 
Labor Relations Board. Of these, 
forty-six were listed by the board, 
while forty-five were denied listing. 
On the remaining cases, the applica- 
tions for listing were withdrawn, 
many of them after hearings had been 
held. A considerable number of other 
unafhliated unions made inquiries 
about listing but never filed formal 
applications. Most of these seem to 
have been unions which were only in 
the formative stage and which never 
actually came into existence. Others 
were organizations which were told 
quite frankly by members and em- 
ployees of the board that their history 
indicated that an application for list- 
ing would be useless. 

Bona-fide unions were granted list- 
ing without any more ado than the 
simple registering of the union’s name, 
the address of its secretary, the date 
of its organization, and its affiliations. 
An independent union, however, had 
to “persuade the Board that it is not 
a company union.” * Hence, it is in 
regard to these unaffiliated unions 
which the listing provision has most 
relevance, for the affliated unions had 
little trouble persuading the board 
that they were free from company 
domination. 

Whenever an unaffiliated union re- 
quested recognition from the board, a 
thorough investigation of the union 
was conducted by the board. Lengthy 


* Wis. Stats., Sec. 111.06 (2). 
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hearings were held in which a trial 
examiner received testimony regard- 
ing the worth of the applicant union. 
In most cases attorneys for bona-fide 
unions were present and attempted to 
prove that the petitioning independ- 
ents were under company domination. 
After such hearings, the attorneys 
might present oral arguments and 
briefs and the board, as a body, passed 
upon the application, on the basis of 
the testimony developed at the hear- 
ing. 

In attempting to evaluate the suc- 
cess of this novel program as an effec- 
tive means of eliminating the com- 
pany controlled labor union, it is most 
useful to consider how the unions it 
affected have operated since the time 
that they were before the board for 
listing. Have the listed unions con- 
tinued to remain free from company 
domination? Have the plant unions 
which were denied listing dissolved, 
or do they continue to bargain despite 
the denial of recognition? If the 
board had continued in operation 
longer, it undoubtedly would have had 
to make such a survey; indeed, three 
unions were listed with the express no- 
tation that they be “‘watched closely.” 
Certainly the best determinant of the 
legitimacy of a union, if not the only 
real determinant, is how the union 
functions. While considerable infor- 
mation can be derived from the con- 
stitution of the union, from the condi- 
tions surrounding the organization, 
from the previous history of the 
union, the real and decisive clue to its 
freedom from company domination is 
to be found in its actual operations 
and dealings with the company. Obvi- 
ously, it is not possible to discover this 
information before the listing exami- 
nation, for the union has usually 
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awaited the recognition of the board 
before seeking to deal with the em- 
ployer. 

A field study conducted by the 
writer revealed that many of the in- 
dependents preferred to say nothing 
unless they were forced to. A ques- 
tionnaire addressed to each independ- 
ent union disclosed that most of them 
believed that “‘silence is golden.” This 
reticence was exhibited especially by 
those unions which had been able to 
obtain board approval; their informa- 
tion was often obscure and secretive. 
Other information was gotten from 
the officials of affiliated unions in the 
towns in which the unaffiliated unions 
were located. The information se- 
cured from all these sources was in- 
complete but quite revealing. 

Perhaps the most significant fact 
revealed through this survey is that 
all of the listed independent unions, 
save one, are still in operation. Two 
of them have affiliated with national 
unions. The fact that almost all of 
the unaffiliated unions which secured 
board recognition are still in opera- 
tion would seem to give weight to the 
argument of some labor leaders that 
listing gives prestige and recognition 
to independents, and thus makes them 
unwilling later to enter the fold of the 
national labor movement. 

The usual picture with the listed in- 
dependent unions is that they have 
secured written contracts with the 
company. Some of the plant unions, 
such as the United Association of 
Office, Sales, and Technical Employees 
(Milwaukee), and the Independent 
Union of Northwestern Mutual Em- 
ployees (Milwaukee) are now work- 
ing under their second and even third 
contracts. The terms of these con- 
tracts, in many cases, have sounded 
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glowing, and undoubtedly some of 
them are very favorable to the work- 
ers. On the other hand, one listed 
plant union signed a contract calling 
for a fifty-hour week, but it was re- 
duced to forty-four hours in 1938 in 
order to comply with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act.‘ 

While practically all of the listed 
independents are still going, there is 
reason to believe that several of them 
are either inactive or decaying. Sev- 
eral have only met with the employer 
once or twice in the past two years. 
The treasuries of the listed independ- 
ents vary from several with a grand 
total of $20 to one with $4000.° Four 
unattached unions report total treas- 
uries of over $1000. 

Of the 45 unions which were denied 
listing, fifteen have since dissolved; 
one has reorganized and won approval 
of the board; three others that re- 
organized were again refused recog- 
nition. The remainder of the unions 
which failed to obtain listing are 
in varied stages of organization. It 
is of interest to note that only three 
of all the unions that were denied 
listing now possess contracts with their 
employers. The treasuries of the in- 
dependents which were denied listing 
in no case exceed $200; several admit 
that they have no treasury. Ina few 
cases, the money garnered in the treas- 
ury was pro-rated back to the mem- 
bers upon the denial of listing. The 
unions that were denied recognition 
and subsequently discontinued their 
operations, almost unanimously indi- 
cate that the refusal of the board to 
grant their petition was the direct 


“The Truesdell Independent Fur Workers’ 
Union, Berlin, Wis. 

*Independent of Northwestern Mutual Em- 
ployees, Milwaukee. 


cause of their disbanding. In a few 
of the plants where the independent 
dissolved, the bona-fide labor organi- 
zation was able to make some head- 
way in organization. Bona-fide unions 
have secured bargaining rights in the 
plants where the following independ- 
ents once existed: Independent Labor 
Union of Ladysmith, the Miller Brew- 
ery Employees’ Association (Milwau- 
kee), the Service Supreme Independ- 
ent Union (Milwaukee), the United 
Candy Workers of Sperry Candy 
Company (Milwaukee), and the In- 
dependent Union of Aluminum Work- 
ers of West Bend. While my tally 
shows that about 20 of the denied 
unions are still going, it should be 
pointed out that “going’’ may mean 
very little. Only in a few cases does it 
seem evident that the unlisted union is 
actually acting as a labor union despite 
the denial of listing. 

There are two main purposes of the 
listing provision: (1) to curb more 
effectively company-dominated union- 
ism and (2) to develop an official list 
of unions with which employers may 
deal with assurance that they are le- 
gitimate organizations. There is cer- 
tainlyva beneficial aspect in the state’s 
granting its recognition to bona-fide— 
and only to bona-fide—labor organi- 
zations. At the same time that it pulls 
the props from under the sham or- 
ganizations, it gives substance to gen- 
uine labor organizations. By making 
available an official and complete list 
of all genuine unions in the state, the 
law obviates the possibility of an em- 
ployer’s declining to bargain with a 
union on the grounds that he may be 
committing an unfair labor practice 
in so doing. A valuable service of the 
listing provision is that it tends to nip 
the company union in the bud. Sev- 
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eral unions petitioned the board for 
listing but failed to present themselves 
at the time of the hearing. By smoth- 
ering a budding independent in one 
firm of an industry, the effect has been 
to discourage other firms in that in- 
dustry from blossoming forth with 
unattached unions. At the time that 
the application of the United Candy 
Workers of Sperry Candy Company 
(Milwaukee) was being considered 
by the board, the petition of the Bis- 
cuit and Candy Makers’ union of the 
Robert Johnson Company (Milwau- 
kee) was pending. A partisan in the 
case averred that collusion between 
the two unions existed and that if they 
both secured listing, they would unite 
to form a joint association. The union 
at the Sperry Company was denied 
listing; the union at the Johnson Com- 
pany withdrew its application. An in- 
side union of a Milwaukee laundry, 
the Service Supreme Independent 
Union, was denied listing; subse- 
quently, two other laundry independ- 
ents in Milwaukee withdrew their ap- 
plications. 

A distinct value to be seen in the 
listing program lies in its granting 
legitimacy to unions which wish to re- 
main unaffiliated and yet clearly are 
not under any sort of company domi- 
nation. 

Some have tried to read into the 
Wisconsin law the ugly specter of reg- 
istration of labor unions. While the 
regulatory features involved in listing 
are potentially enough to merit the 
concern of those who dread a “first 
step,” it is likewise true that the “‘reg- 
istration” required in the Wisconsin 
listing provision is no more than the 
very rudimentary name-address in- 
formation which the national labor 
unions themselves publish. 
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Perhaps the greatest weakness of 
the Wisconsin experiment in checking 
company unionism is that the board 
labels a union as legitimate before 
there is any knowledge of how the 


union will function. It is very pos- 
sible that the formative stages of a 
union may be free from company con- 
trol, while the operating stage is under 
very great influence and coercion. It 
is worth noting that the act contains a 
provision empowering the board to re- 
move a union from the list upon evi- 
dence that it has fallen under company 
sway. 

The state of New York is the only 
other state with a set policy of sepa- 
rating legitimate from spurious labor 
organizations. Officials of Pennsylva- 
nia have considered such a program, 
but have never carried any through. 
In 1937, the New York legislature 
amended its general corporations law 
to include special provisions for the 
approval of incorporation applica- 
tions of certain labor organizations. 
Chapter 820 of the Laws of New 
York provides that if a “certificate of 
incorporation specifies among the pur- 
poses, the organization of working 
men and women and wage earners for 
their mutual betterment, protection, 
and advancement or for the regulation 
of hours of labor, working conditions 
and wages, the approval of the Board 
of Standards and Appeals of the 
state of New York shall be endorsed 
thereon or annexed thereto.” ° 

The scope of the New York law is 
much more narrow than that of the 
Wisconsin listing clause, for the New 
York law provides a check only upon 


®“New York Labor Laws Enacted at the Reg- 
ular Session of 1937,” Special Bulletin No. 192 
(Nov., 1937), Department of Labor, State of 
New York, p. 130. 
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those unions which desire incorpora- 
tion. A union which does not become 
incorporated, completely escapes the 
provisions of the law. If the Board 
of Standards and Appeals were to be 
extremely sharp and bear down upon 
the unions which came before it, it 
might expect fewer and fewer unions 
to seek incorporation. Indeed, the 
number of applications by labor 
groups has declined sharply during 
the period of the new incorporation 
law. During the six months from 
July 1, 1937, to December 31, 1937, 
the Board of Standards and Appeals 
received ninety applications.’ How- 
ever, from the twelve months’ period 
following, from January, 1938 to De- 
cember, 1938, there were only 81 ap- 
plications received. The Board of 
Standards and Appeals approved 
19 % of the applications acted upon in 
the first period and approved 24% of 
those of the second period. This 
would seem to indicate that although 
the number of the applications was re- 
duced through the operation of the 
Board of Standards and appeals, the 
quality of those applying for incorpo- 
ration charters did not improve to any 
great degree. At the stage of incorpo- 
ration the state of Wisconsin does not 


"Statistics re the New York Law were sent 
to me by the Board of Standards and Appeals 
on March 13, 1939. 





question the legitimacy of a union 
any more than it does other groups 
which wish to incorporate. Six unions 
which held incorporation charters in 
Wisconsin were listed by the Wiscon- 
sin Labor Relations Board; ten unions 
which had gone through the incor- 
porating process were denied listing. 

It is probable that the listing pro- 
vision of the Wisconsin Labor Rela- 
tions Act drove the most obvious 
types of company unions into hiding; 
very likely it did not kill all of them. 
It is the usual tendency to have a tre- 
mendous influx of company unions 
with the passage of a pro-labor law. 
It is a compliment to the listing pro- 
vision that in Wisconsin the number 
of company unions did not increase. 
This is a fact which should not be 
passed over lightly. Company union- 
ism grows in a direct ratio to other 
union activity. Despite the greatly in- 
creased activity of the labor unions in 
Wisconsin during 1937 and 1938, the 
number of company unions did not in- 
crease. 

Despite its shortcomings, the list- 
ing technique of the Wisconsin Labor 
Relations Act made a contribution to 
combating the organization which 
gives the form without the substance 
of collective bargaining: the com- 
pany-dominated union. 














FEDERAL STANDARDS FOR 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Labor believes emphatically 

that the sole function of unem- 
ployment compensation is to pay 
benefits to unemployed workers. Un- 
necessarily large reserves have been 
accumulating in many states not be- 
cause there was little unemployment 
or no need for benefits but because 
the benefit payments were pitifully in- 
adequate. In the third quarter of 
1939, I1 per cent of all the checks 
written were for amounts less than 
$6.00, and 28 per cent for less than 
$8.00. Too many checks are written 
for inconsequential amounts, less than 
two dollars. The change to an an- 
nual-earnings basis for determining 
weekly benefit amounts has demon- 
strated clearly in three states in 
which the change became effective in 
the second quarter of 1939, that that 
method increases the proportion of 
checks written for smaller amounts. 
The annual-earnings basis was ad- 
vocated in many states by a strong 
employers’ group, interested more in 
tax reduction than in reasonable bene- 
fit payments. 

The duration of payments is far 
too short to cover the needs of 
normal periods of unemployment. 
The accounting method which makes 
duration of benefits depend on ac- 
cumulated wage credits results in un- 
necessary bookkeeping and wastefully 
short periods for many persons. If 
a person is eligible to benefits at all 
he should be entitled to receive them 
for a period long enough to cover the 
unemployment he may reasonably be 
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Under 
present laws thousands of workers 
exhaust their benefit rights after a 


expected to suffer in a year. 


few weeks. The average rights are 
for only seven or eight weeks, far 
too short a period to cover the usual 
unemployment in a year for a large 
proportion of the insured workers. 

The long waiting periods before 
benefits are payable inflict severe 
hardships on unemployed workers. 
If the legal waiting period is three 
weeks, another week of “compen- 
sable unemployment” must pass be- 
fore the first benefit check is due, 
and administrative delays add still 
another week or two before the check 
is mailed. Thus it is nearly six weeks 
from his last payday before the 
worker gets benefits. This long pay- 
less stretch is unreasonable and forces 
many workers into debt or depend- 
ency. Unemployment compensation 
should be paid promptly to avoid that 
distress. 

In spite of the accumulation of 
large reserves in many states, legis- 
latures have been reluctant to in- 
crease benefits to adequate amounts. 
Instead, there is persistent pressure 
to lower the tax below the figure that 
was considered absolutely a minimum 
when the Social Security Act was 
adopted in 1935. At that time half 
the Committee on Economic Security 
believed 4 per cent would be a better 
figure and some voted for 5 per cent. 
The 3 per cent rate was reluctantly 
agreed upon with the feeling that it 
was inadequate but that no greater 
tax should be laid on industry at that 
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time. Fear that the funds might be 
quickly exhausted led to excessive 
limitation of benefit rights in all state 
laws. We have seen the result of 
this timid policy in the rapidly ac- 
cumulating reserves and the demand 
for tax reduction. The difficulty of 
raising the standards in some states 
materially above those obtaining in 
others indicates clearly the need to 
amend the Social Security Act by 
creating federal benefit standards 
which must be equalled by state laws 
before they can receive the certifica- 
tion of the Social Security Board 
which is necessary to permit em- 
ployers to claim an offset for state 
taxes against the 3 per cent federal 
tax. The standards required for 
certification under the present act do 
not cover benefit provisions. The 
American Federation of Labor 
strongly urges that such provisions 
be written into the Social Security 
Act. 

As required standards the Federa- 
tion proposes: 


Minimum benefits of $5.00 a week. 

Maximum benefits of $20.00 a 
week. 

Benefits related to the workers’ 
normal full time weekly wages which 
the employer shall be required to re- 
port. The benefit shall not be less 
than 50 per cent of such wages. Ben- 
efit classes may be established in $2.50 
intervals. 

Waiting period not longer than one 
week in the benefit year. 

Flat maximum duration of benefits 
not less than 20 weeks in the benefit 
year. 

An average state tax rate of not 
less than 2.7 per cent of payrolls. 

No disqualifications shall take the 
form of cancellation of wage credits 
or of benefits, or the charging of ben- 
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efits against the employee’s total 
rights as if they had been paid when 
they have not been. Any penalties im- 
posed for discharge for misconduct, 
voluntary quit, etc., shall be in the 
form of a limited number of addi- 
tional weeks of waiting period not in 


the cancellation of benefits. The So- 
cial Security Board shall be charged 
with the responsibility of establishing 
reasonable standards for such penal- 
ties and shall not certify laws which 
impose excessive penalties. 


The necessity for a limitation on 
penalties is evident in the trend of 
state laws to increase disqualifications, 
thus cutting the amount of benefits 
payable. The pressure toward this 
course comes from those who hope 
that by building large reserve funds 
and keeping benefits low they may win 
tax reductions either for individual 
employers under “experience rating” 
laws, or for all employers by a flat 
reduction of the federal 3 per cent tax 
on employers of eight or more em- 
ployees. 

Some states with their present tax 
rates could meet these minimum ben- 
efit amounts and still build up reserves 
larger than needed for the safety of 
their liberalized benefits. Most of 
the present excess reserve has accu- 
mulated not because the tax rate is 
too high but because the benefits paid 
are too small. However, there are 
states in which even a better benefit 
structure might not use the funds as 
fast as they accumulate. They would 
still demand tax reductions. It is true 
that excess reserves are undesirable. 
They should be used. If, however, 


tax reductions are allowed automat- 
ically after a certain set of minimum 
standards are reached, those stand- 
ards will tend to become maximum. 


















It is necessary to provide against un- 
desirably low standards, which might 
be acceptable as minima, becoming ac- 
tually maxima. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, therefore, believes 
precautions should be taken to serve 
the real purpose of unemployment 
compensation by increasing benefits 
progressively as tax reductions are 
taken. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor submits the following standards, 
believing that their adoption might 
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cent for its employers only if it main- 
tains an average tax rate of 2.7 per 
cent of payrolls. 

The weekly benefit amount shall 
be related to full time weekly wage. 
This shall be defined as the contrac- 
tual or agreed weekly rate, or that 
which the worker would have received 
had he been employed full time in the 
week, at the normal rate of pay for 
the job and the locality. The unem- 
ployment compensation commissions 
should be charged with responsibility 


Tax Benefit Schedule 















Standards: 
Minimum Benefit.......... $6 $7 $7 $7 
Maximum Benefit.......... $20 $20 $20 $20 
Per Cent of Weekly Wage 
Paid as Benefit........... Not less than Not less than Not less than Not less than 
50% 50% 60% 6636% 
Duration of Benefit......... Flat 20 weeks Flat 22 weeks Flat 24 weeks Flat 26 weeks 
ee 1 week 1 week 1 week I week 
Average Tax Rate............ 2.4% 2.1% 1.8% 1.5% No rate lower 


than 1.5% 





reasonably be required of a state be- 
fore any reduction in its tax rate 
would be approved by the Social Se- 
curity Board to allow its employers 
to claim the maximum offset to the 
federal tax. When a state shall be 
paying benefits not less than all the 
standards specified in a given column 
of the accompanying tax benefit sched- 
ule, and has a reserve not less than 
twice the amount which has been paid 
out in any of the ten preceding years, 
it shall be entitled to reduce its aver- 
age tax rate to the amount indicated 
in that same column of the schedule 
without equally lowering the credit 
offset to the federal tax to which its 
employers are entitled. Until a state 
shall meet such standards, its unem- 
ployment compensation law shall be 
approved for tax offsets of 2.7 per 





















for requiring such forms as will show 
full time weekly wage. In only those 
few cases in which actual determina- 
tion is really impossible shall the wage 
be determined by formula. In that 
case it shall be one-tenth the earnings 
in his highest paid quarter of the 
previous year. It shall be understood 
that wage classes may be established 
and benefits be paid according to the 
worker’s wage class provided that the 
benefits are not less than half the 
worker’s full time weekly wage. Ben- 
efits for partial or part-total unem- 
ployment shall be paid when an eli- 
gible worker’s earnings are less than 
his weekly benefit amount and shall 
not be less than the difference between 
his earnings and that benefit amount. 
No tax reduction shall be approved if 
a state has unreasonably severe dis- 
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qualifications for benefits or unrea- 
sonably high eligibility requirements 
for receipt of benefits. The Social 
Security Board shall be charged with 
the responsibility of specifying rea- 
sonable standards in these respects. 

If these standards were made effec- 
tive, the danger of freezing benefits 
at undesirably low amounts would be 
averted. The employers would still 
pay no more than 3 per cent in any 
state, that 3 per cent being, as at pres- 
ent, passed on to consumers in large 
part. In those states which are now 
possessors of large unused reserves or 
which over a period of years build 
up such reserves, the employers would 
be entitled to tax reductions when rea- 
sonable benefits were being paid. The 
business community would profit by 
having more of the money which is 
collected for unemployment compen- 
sation actually paid out, as was in- 
tended. 

The standards are higher, obvi- 
ously, than any state now has in ef- 
fect. The Federation emphasizes that 
only if they are higher, and appre- 
ciably so, is there justification for the 
tax reduction. The original stand- 
ards were too low. If tax reductions 
are taken before benefits are in 
increased, the opportunity for improv- 
ing the benefit scale will be remote. 
The federal government should legis- 
late wisely to create real security, not 
to encourage low standards too easily 
achieved. If the tax rates of differ- 
ent states vary too widely the com- 
petitive inequality will be burdensome 
to many employers. It is fair and 


reasonable to restrict the ease with 
which tax cuts can be made and the 
lower limit to which they can go by 
The 


requiring adequate standards. 


new standards should represent more 
closely the insurance-buying power of 
the 3 per cent premium than did the 
benefits originally adopted on insufh- 
cient data. 

One additional provision would be 


advisable at this time. Sooner or 
later the country will have to face the 
problem of exhaustion of some state 
funds. While some states have been 
increasing their reserves enormously, 
others are using all current collections 
for benefit payments and have dipped 
into the reserve originally built up in 
the two-year period before benefits 
were payable. The wide variation in 
state experience is shown in the rela- 
tionship of the fund available for ben- 
efits as of October 31, 1939, to that 
available on the date when the state 
first began benefit payments. The 
states range from a decrease so that 
the fund of one state stood at 77.8 
per cent of the fund available when 
benefit payments began, to an increase 
to a fund 263.8 per cent of the earlier 
one. States are not economic units. 
Many problems cannot be solved in- 
dividually. To spread the risk more 
widely by reinsurance would in part 
compensate for the absence of a na- 
tional pool. A small national fund 
could be formed if as a condition of 
approved tax reductions the provision 
were made that for each increment 
of additional credit granted to em- 
ployers for state taxes less than 2.7 
per cent the federal government 
should retain one-third of the amount 
of such credit. The amount retained 
would be used to aid states whose 
funds were insufficient to meet their 
benefit obligations. The conditions 
under which such aid would be 
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granted and the safeguards to the 
fund would be regulated by the Social 
Security Board or administered by 
them under general laws established 
by Congress. It is not too early to 
recognize the truth that we must plan 
for security on a basis of wide distri- 
bution and insurance of risks, not 
leave the matter wholly to the states 
which are so unequally equipped to 
bear them. 

The American Federation of Labor 
submits that the flexible benefit and 
tax scale presented above would pre- 
vent the piling up of unused reserves, 
would minimize the competitive dis- 
advantage of different state rates and 


would insure that the purpose of un- 
employment compensation — paying 
reasonable benefits to unemployed 
workers—would be carried out while 
taxes were being reduced. It is defi- 
nitely opposed to the drive for tax re- 
ductions which is based only on the 
large reserve funds of some states 
and ignores the obvious fact that no 
state pays adequate benefits to the 
unemployed workers for whose se- 
curity the laws were originally en- 
acted. We need to amend the Social 
Security Act by writing in good fed- 
eral standards which will serve as 
minimum requirements for state ben- 
efit structures. 


DIE VERGANGENHEIT 


Oh, let me return to the glen I loved; 


Oh, let me lie again 


On the grass where once I used to sleep 
And dream of wealth and fame. 


Oh, let me lie where the woods begin, 
Where the trees once told to me 

Long tales of knights, of kings, of queens, 
As I slept ’mid a grassy sea. 


Oh, let me lie where I spent those days 
With the trees, the grass and the stream. 


For I was a king, 


a king of the world 


Alone with a book and a dream. 


—RosBertT Biair Ripper. 





BRITISH WAGE BOARDS AND THE 
AMERICAN FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT" 


Dr. Harry WEIss 


N October 24, the minimum 
O wage for employment covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was increased from 25 to 30 cents 
an hour. As of the same date, the 
procedure for raising wages above 30 
cents up to the Act’s objective of a 
40 cent minimum was effective in only 
two industries. September 24 marked 
the effective date of the wage order 
which made 32% cents the minimum 
wage in the seamless branch of the 
hosiery industry and 40 cents in the 
full-fashioned branch of the industry. 
In the textile industry the wage order 
calling for a minimum wage of 32% 
cents went into effect on October 24. 
Only two wage orders after one 
year of operation may seem rather 
meager results. Before arriving at this 
conclusion, it would be well to review 
the experience of Great Britain with 
similar machinery which has been in 
operation since 1909. An excellent 
opportunity for such a review is of- 
fered by the publication of Dorothy 
Sells’ recent study of British Wage 
Boards by the Brookings Institution. 
Incidentally, it is difficult to under- 
stand Brookings’ interest in a volume 
supporting an institutional approach 
to wages. 


Origin and Development 


The origin of the British Wage 
Boards may be traced back as far as 


* This article is primarily a review of British 


Wage Boards. A Study in Industrial Democ- 
racy, by Dorothy Sells, The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1939. 


the eighties when a group led by 
Beatrice Potter, later Beatrice Webb, 
called public attention to the meager 
wages for which men and women 
wage earners were employed in Brit- 
ish Industry. Muckraking bore fruit 
several decades later in a Board of 
Trade Investigation which revealed 
the continued existence of sweatshop 
conditions in a number of industries. 
This was followed up by legislation in 
1909 after investigation of Australian 
experience in the state of Victoria. 
The Trades Board Act of 1909 was 
introduced by Winston Churchill, 
then President of the Board of Trade, 
and passed by the Liberal Govern- 
ment with the aid of Labour Party 
votes. 

During the first six years of opera- 
tion, the law was applied to about a 
half million workers through thirteen 
trade boards, of which five were spe- 
cial boards for industries located in 
Ireland. The original Act was de- 
signed to be applied to industries with 
extremely low wages. Under the re- 
vised Act of 1918, which is still the 
basic law, the existence of voluntary 
organizations of workers and employ- 
ers is also to be considered in the ap- 
pointment of wage boards. 


Establishment of Wage Boards 


The impetus for British wage 
boards comes from industry itself 
though appointment powers rest with 
the Ministry of Labour. In essence 
the same situation holds true for the 
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appointment of industry committees 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Two tests must be met for appoint- 
ment of a wage board: (1) the lack 
of adequate collective bargaining ma- 
chinery and (2) existence of wage 
rates appropriate for establishment 
of higher standards. Net always are 
wage boards appointed when such 
tests are met for, according to Miss 
Sells, employer opposition can fre- 
quently block the appointment of 
wage boards. This would appear to 
be a weakness in the British system 
since opposition is likely to be great- 
est in industries in which wage boards 
are most needed. Under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Adminis- 
trator is required by law to appoint 
committees for all industries covered 
by the Act, giving the Administrator 
no chance to succumb to the pressure 
of employers who do not wish to have 
wages raised. 

In defining wage boards, the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Labour has defined 
industries very narrowly, something 
which NRA also did but which has 
been avoided, so far at least, in the 
administration of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The result of a nar- 
row definition is confusion and over- 
lapping, with employers frequently 
under the jurisdiction of a number 
of boards. An illustration of the 
narrowness of British wage boards 
is the existence of eight boards in 
textiles and twelve in the clothing in- 
dustries. In this country, two in- 
dustry committees cover the entire 
cotton, wool, silk, and textile indus- 
tries. Another committee has juris- 
diction over all of the apparel in- 
dustries with the exception of shoes, 
hats, millinery, knitted underwear, 
and knitted outerwear. 
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At the end of 1938, there were a 
total of 49 wage boards in existence 
of which seven had been appointed 
prior to 1918 and only eight since 
1922, indicating a rather uneven 
growth with the most rapid develop- 
ment during the immediate postwar 
period. The wage boards are concen- 
trated in light manufacturing and the 
retail and service trades with practi- 
cally no coverage in the basic indus- 
tries. 


Membership of Wage Boards 


Employer and employee represen- 
tatives on British wage boards are 
generally appointed on recommenda- 
tions of labor and employer organiza- 
tions. This is not always the case, how- 
ever, and unorganized representatives 
are frequently appointed. At the end 
of 1937 only 606 out of the 843 em- 
ployee representatives were appointed 
on the basis of union recommenda- 
tions. It is surprising that this prac- 
tice is not questioned by Miss Sells. 
The American student of collective 
bargaining and labor legislation will 
find it hard to understand how an un- 
organized worker can speak for and 
represent the needs of all of the work- 
ers in any industry. Such representa- 
tion contravenes the principle of col- 
lective bargaining which is presumed 
to underlie the British wage boards 
system and which the system was de- 
signed to encourage. Perhaps it is 
failure to carry through this prin- 
ciple, rather than the British char- 
acter, which explains the rather slow 
progress of British wage boards ma- 
chinery. 

One of the important differences 
between British wage boards and the 
industry committees under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act is that in the 
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latter the public representation is 
equal to that of employers or em- 
ployees while under the former, only 
three members out of a total ranging 
from 27 to $3 is provided. This dif- 
ference in public representation makes 
necessary a different role for the public 
members under the two systems. In 
this country the public members par- 
ticipate just as employer and employee 
members and have equal votes. In 
England the function of the public 
members is that of mediating the 
differences between employer and 
employee members and in trying to 
achieve an agreement between the two 
parties. Apparently the public mem- 
bers vote only after all efforts at 
agreement have failed and it is neces- 
sary to break the deadlock. 

The British wage board procedure 
is definitely recognized as a collective 
bargaining procedure, each side hav- 
ing a spokesman and making its deci- 
sions through a caucus, with the pub- 
lic member in the role of a mediator. 
When the matter is settled through 
vote of the public member, the deci- 
sion “is customarily accepted by the 
losers with the traditional British 
good sportsmanship.” Our experi- 
ence with the textile committee recom- 
mendation, passed by a vote of 13 to 
6, indicates that we have something to 
learn from the British on this score. 


Wage Differentials 


Unlike the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the British wage boards are per- 
mitted and do customarily provide for 
a great variety of differentials in the 
minimum wage. Differentials are 
sometimes provided on a geographic 
basis, on a population basis, for 
female workers, for learners, appren- 
tices, and handicapped workers, on 





the basis of occupation and for young 
people when no other excuse can be 
found. 

Regional and population differen- 
tials are found relatively rarely. Very 
few committees had differentials at 
the end of 1938 although a number of 
committees experimented with geo- 
graphic differentials during the early 
years. Most of the industries in which 
they are still found are in the retail 
and service trades where differentials 
are somewhat more justifiable than 
in manufacturing or other industries 
with a nation-wide market. Originally 
labor alone was opposed to differen- 
tials, now employers as well are op- 
posed to them with the result that 
they are more and more uncommon. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
establishment of wage rates through 
local or district boards, such as in tex- 
tiles and coal mining does, in effect, 
set up a system of geographic differen- 
tials. 

It is interesting to note that re- 
gional differentials on the basis of 
cost of living are not used by any 
wage boards. Costs of living is occa- 
sionally used as a basis for adjusting 
wage rates upwards or downwards on 
an automatic basis. The trend is 
away from this practice as well, be- 
cause of the tendency to freeze the 
standard of living. 

Almost all of the British wage 
boards discriminate against women 
wherever such discrimination is of 
importance. It is true that wherever 
they do exactly the same work as men 
the same piece rates apply but it is 
unusual to find both sexes working on 
the same piece work occupations in 
England. Wherever hourly rates are 
established the rate for females is sub- 
stantially lower than for men. 
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Two types of differentials on ac- 
count of age are provided. No differ- 
ential for old workers is provided 
as such, but provision is made for the 
granting of lower rates for those 
physically handicapped by age or 
other disabilities. These rates are set 
on an individual basis and control is 
exercised by the requirements that in- 
dividual certificates be granted. This 
is exactly the procedure used by the 
Wage and Hour Division in the grant- 
ing of special rates for handicapped 
workers. 

What appears to an outsider as the 
more serious discrimination on ac- 
count of age is the establishment of 
special rates for male workers under 
21 and female workers under 18. This 
is not because they are apprentices or 
learners since those groups are taken 
care of through other categories as a 
rule. Aside from any question of 
capacity to do a job, the British ap- 
parently feel that youth does not de- 
serve to be paid standard rates. This 
is rationalized on the ground that 
otherwise the young people would not 
be given an opportunity to learn an 
occupation. This does not seem to be 
a very sound rationale and it would 
appear to this outsider at least that 
British labor would oppose the estab- 
lishment of junior rates for an indi- 
vidual who has completed the learn- 
ing period for any occupation. 

Three-fourths of the British wage 
boards fix differential rates upwards 
for occupations of higher skill. The 
Fair Labor Standards Act constitutes 
a fundamental departure from this 
practice of establishing rates on the 
basis of skill. In this country we are 
proceeding on the principle that such 
rates should be established through 
collective bargaining. The British ap- 
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parently follow the principle that 
where collective bargaining does not 
exist or where it is necessary to pro- 
tect organized branches of an industry 
rates for skilled workers may be es- 
tablished. The basic question which 
should guide our thinking on this mat- 
ter is whether the British practice of 
setting rates for skilled workers has 
stimulated the advancement of collec- 
tive bargaining or whether it has re- 
tarded it. The evidence given by Miss 
Sells on this point is not very clear. 
The following quotation from Miss 
Sells’ study is offered by way of con- 
clusion on this matter of differentials: 


“Though constantly having in mind 
a general leveling up of general mini- 
mum time-rates, the Trade Boards 
have on the whole been liberal in their 
attitude towards differentials, either 
above or below these rates, when it 
was believed they would operate for 
the general good of all those con- 
cerned. This policy has tended to- 
wards making the entire minimum 
wage structure flexible and just. It 
has prevented violent opposition 
which might otherwise have occurred. 
It has taken account of individual and 
group differences. It has protected 
groups of workers as they would not 
otherwise have been protected in the 
interests both of those groups and of 
society as a whole. And it has kept 
minimum wage legislation on the 
statute books, whereas it might other- 
wise have been abolished.” 


Special Types of Wage Fixing 
Machinery 


The wage boards constitute the 
normal type of government spon- 
sored machinery for the establishment 
of minimum wage standards but there 
has been an interesting development 
of special boards which deviate some- 
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what from the wage board pattern. 
One such variation is provided for the 
coal mining industry for which there 
is a bipartite district committee for 
each of 22 districts into which the 
country is divided. A chairman is 
selected by the two parties or, in the 
absence of agreement, by the Ministry 
of Labour. It would seem that in such 
an industry with nation-wide competi- 
tion, a nation-wide machinery would 
be provided. The existence of strong 
organizations for workers and em- 
ployers may be a safeguard against 
competition for lower rates in par- 
ticular localities. 

Under a special law for the cotton 
manufacturing industry, an agreement 
covering the majority of workers may 
be made the legal minimum rate for 
the entire industry if approved by a 
board appointed by the Ministry of 
Labour and also approved by the Min- 
istry. Another interesting feature of 
this plan is the lack of any provision 
for enforcement other than the right 
of individual employees to sue for 
back wages. The theory is that or- 
ganizations of employers and workers 
are sufficiently strong to enforce the 
standards. 

The agricultural wages boards, like 
the coal committees, represent a local- 
ized system for setting wage rates and 
with no central body to effect coordi- 
nation. The agricultural boards ope- 
rate on a county system. This would 
appear to be a basic defect in this sys- 
tem, one not remedied by the existence 
of strong labor organization. That 
this system is weak is indicated by the 
fact that rates established are barely 
above those unemployed industry 
workers receive in unemployment in- 
surance payments. 

It is not possible to make compari- 





sons between the agricultural wages 
boards of England and any machinery 
in this country for the simple reason 
that the wage and hour law does not 
apply to agriculture. Not only is 
agriculture as such exempt but power- 
ful forces are at work seeking to ex- 
tend this exemption to all of the in- 
dustries processing agricultural com- 
modities, up to and including the 
transportation and the wholesaling of 
manufactured food products. In view 
of this opposition to wage fixing for 
agricultural labor, it is remarkable 
that these agricultural wages boards 
have been in existence in England for 
fifteen years and have established 
maximum hours of work as well as 
minimum wages. In 1937 the 50-hour 
workweek was established for winter 
work and 52 hours for summer in all 
but two counties. Remarkable also is 
the acceptance of overtime pay for 
work beyond the fixed maximum and 
most remarkable perhaps, is the 
universal practice of trade union 
representation on agricultural wages 
boards. The Associated Farmers 
might well give heed to this develop- 


ment. 
Enforcement 


Even a country like England with 
employers who are considered fully 
law abiding citizens finds it necessary 
to set up machinery for enforcement 
of wage board minimum rates. Miss 
Sells points out that in 1937 only 3 
percent of workers were found to be 
underpaid, but it is not clear to what 
extent this is the resuit of the law 
abiding character of the employers 
and to what extent the fact that 
periodic inspections are made of every 
covered establishment. In this coun- 
try we have not fully realized to what 
extent laws are determined by their en- 
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forcement. After a law is on the 
statute books, how many organiza- 
tions responsible for its passage have 
taken the pains to insure adequate 
appropriations and effective enforce- 
ment? It is not sufficient to point to 
a small percentage of violations to 
show that enforcement is not neces- 
sary. Without effective enforcement 
machinery violations will spread, par- 
ticularly where competition is based 
on wage advantages and knowledge 
spreads that violators have not been 
summarily dealt with. 

It may be hazarded as a guess that 
the Fair Labor Standards Act will 
not become a permanent legislative 
institution until administration has de- 
veloped to the point that periodic in- 
spections are made of every covered 
establishment to assure not only the 
violators but those desiring to comply 
that violations will not be tolerated. 


The Slowness of Wage Boards 


Needless to say, machinery such as 
the British Trade Boards and Indus- 
try Committees under the Wages and 
Hour law must operate slowly. Inthe 
early years of British Wage Boards, 
it took an average of two years to 
make rates effective from the time of 
the first meeting of a board until the 
effective date of its recommendation. 
With more experience and with some 
amendment to the Act simplifying the 
procedure, this was reduced to from 
four to six months on the average. In- 
dustry committee experience compares 
quite favorably with this later aver- 
age and indicates that American com- 
mittees have worked at a fairly fast 
tempo considering the newness of the 
system. 

Despite the delays involved in wage 
board procedure the British wage 
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boards and the industry committee 
program are likely to remain per- 
manent features of British and 
American minimum wage machinery 
because they lend necessary flexibility 
to wage fixing, because they are suited 
to careful consideration of factual ma- 
terial as a basis for wage fixing, and, 
most important, because they repre- 
sent a democratic technique which 
must be extended to the industrial 
sphere if political democracy is to 
survive. 


Evaluation of the Book 


A few concluding remarks are in 
order as to the quality of Miss Sells’ 
study. The importance of the subject 
matter is obvious and need not be re- 
peated. Praise may be offered for the 
clarity of writing, for organization 
of material, and for emphasis on 
points of special interest to American 
students. This volume is and will 
remain for sometime the definitive 
study of British wage fixing ma- 
chinery. No one seriously interested 
in the subject of minimum wages 
can afford to forego analysis of this 
volume. 

My principal criticism would be di- 
rected towards the tendency to accept 
practices as sound because they have 
stood the test of time. We know 
full well that standing the test of time 
may merely be the result of inertia or 
the force of powerful vested interests 
and that underneath such stability 
things may be so rotten that change is 
long overdue. It is not suggested 
that this is the case with British Wage 
Board practices but it is urged that 
the test of soundness be an objective 
consideration of results from the 
standpoint of objectives rather than 
by recourse to age. 
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FUNCTIONAL INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 





AND LABOR INCOMES 
Paut L. Voecr, Pu.D., 


Formerly Regional Director, Workers Education Bureau of America 


HE industrial system in the 
United States and in much of 
the remainder of the Western 

world is based on a number of funda- 
mental economic principles. It is be- 
cause of these principles that it re- 
ceives general popular support. One 
of these principles is the productivity 
theory of wages. It is the purpose 
of this paper to examine this theory 
in its ethical implications and to trace 
its effects on the present wage system. 

Some quotations from one of the 
leading economists will illustrate the 
currently accepted form of this 
theory. (Seligman, Principles of 
Economics, p. 289.) Dr. Seligman 
writes: “Since the ultimate factor be- 
tween labor and cost is productive 
efficiency, the problem of increasing 
the efficiency of labor is of paramount 
importance.” 

Again, in comparing the efficiency 
of different persons in the industrial 
system and the relative value of their 
labor, he says: “A modern railway 
president or the executive of an in- 
dustrial trust often receives a salary 
equal to that of several hundred of 
his workmen, and larger than that of 
the President of the United States. 
The work may not be as irksome as 
that of the day laborer, but may be 
worth far more to society, because its 
contribution to the product is so much 
greater. The real value of labor de- 
pends not upon condition of employ- 
ment but upon results of activity” 
(Seligman, p. 286). In another con- 





nection the author states: “Labor, 
therefore, has a value because its serv- 
ices or products have value. Labor 
secures a remuneration because it pro- 
duces something for which people are 
willing to pay; in other words, wages 
depend on productivity”. 

That this principle is accepted gen- 
erally, even by workers themselves, is 
indicated by the multiplicity of varia- 
tion in wage rates in any great in- 
dustry. One of the great problems 
of modern public relief agencies dur- 
ing the past few years has been that 
of discovering prevailing wages for 
the many types of occupations so that 
work relief could be administrated ac- 
cording to customary wage practices. 
It is unnecessary to illustrate the vari- 
ations in rates that exist, since both 
economists and workers are familiar 
with them. 

The economics of rugged individu- 
alism that still survives among all 
classes, even the workers themselves, 
to a surprising degree may be illus- 
trated by the following quotation 
from a journal devoted to the ad- 
vancement of commercial education: 
“Do not be discouraged, young man, 
because you are poor and unknown to- 
day. That is no reason why you must 
always remain so. Many men who 
have obtained positions of the great- 
est prominence, and who have ac- 
quired the greatest fortunes, and 
achieved the greatest victories, began 
poorer and more obscure than you 
are. Columbus was the son of a 
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weaver and a weaver himself; Homer 
was a farmer’s son; Demosthenes was 
the son of a cutler; Oliver Cromwell 
was the son of a London butcher; 
Whitfield was the son of a shop- 
keeper; Daniel Defoe was a hostler 
and the son of a butcher; Robert 
Burns was a plowman in Ayrshire; 
Napoleon was the son of a poor Cor- 
sican; John Jacob Astor once sold 
apples on the streets of New York; 
Cincinnatus was plowing in his vine- 
yards when the Dictatorship of Rome 
was offered to him; Elihu Burritt was 
a blacksmith; Abraham Lincoln was a 
railsplitter; Ulysses S. Grant was a 
tanner.” 

The thought underlying the above 
quotations is that the worker tends to 
receive the equivalent of what he pro- 
duces. The service is of prime im- 
portance. Whether the service re- 
quired, and which, according to the 
productivity theory tends to deter- 
mine what the workman receives, per- 
mits him to utilize his earning powers 
up to his capacity to produce does not 
receive consideration. Neither is it 
considered whether the service he ren- 
ders is capable of being segregated 
and evaluated independently of its 
relations to the production system of 
which it is a part. The possibility of 
the service being but one aspect of a 
closely integrated functional indus- 
trial mechanism and the implications 
of this possibility have received but 
little attention. The fact that the 
service might be valueless except as 
related to the whole functioning or- 
ganism has not been given due atten- 
tion. Moreover, the fact that the 
eficient working of the whole system 
depends upon this particular service, 
minor as it may seem to be, is worthy 
of consideration when wage payments 
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are considered in their ethical aspects. 

Failure to consider the above func- 
tional relationships has led to ethical 
industrial standards that have delayed 
economic progress. The implications 
of holding the individual solely re- 
sponsible for his personal income has 
diverted attention from problems of 
distribution of income related to the 
working of the system as a whole. 
It has made the solution of problems 
of income distribution too simple. 
The naive acceptance of the produc- 
tivity theory as a justification for 
what the worker receives has a stag- 
nating influence on workers and law- 
makers that permits indefinite con- 
tinuance of ethical abuses in the dis- 
tribution of incomes. It has an im- 
portant influence on our theories of 
the need for vocational education. It 
frees recipients of inordinately large 
incomes from any qualms of con- 
science as to the righteousness of such 
reception and conserves their feeling 
that they are worthy of the respect of 
their fellowmen. It keeps workers in 
line and quiescent in times of indus- 
trial depression and prevents too seri- 
ous questioning into the bases of eco- 
nomic justice. 

The industrial system is a coordina- 
tion of functions rather than a coordi- 
nation of persons. In this functional 
relationship there are positions that 
offer large opportunities for the pro- 
duction of social values. These posi- 
tions are made possible by the exist- 
ence of a great number of other jobs 
offering less opportunity for produc- 
tive service. The system rather than 
the individuals connected with it is re- 
sponsible for the value of the service 
that can be rendered in the several 
positions. The persons connected 
with the system are interchangeable; 
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the functions, in general, are not. The 
president of an organization may for 
some days do the work of a day 
laborer. But if he continues to ren- 
der the service of a day laborer he 
will not long draw the salary of a 
president. In emergencies, several 
functions may be performed by one 
person; or, in smaller establishments, 
the individual may regularly perform 
several functions. In the lower and 
in many of the higher positions in in- 
dustrial life functions do not long re- 
main unperformed. The individual 
as such may change and be forgotten 
but the function remains and some 
other person steps quickly into the 
vacancy to perform the service. 

A few illustrations will make 
clearer the importance of the func- 
tional relationship. (U.S. Census, 
1930, population Vol. Y, p. 426 et 
seq.) The United States Census for 
1929 shows that in the manufacturing 
industries there were 1,491,985 pro- 
prietors and firm members, salaried 
oficers and employees. Other em- 
ployees numbered 8,838,743. The 
management group constituted 16.9 
per cent of the total number em- 
ployed in the industry. In transporta- 
tion and communication there were 
468,232 officials, proprietors and 
managers and 3,970,181 other em- 
ployees. 11.8 per cent only were in- 
cluded in the upper group. 5.1 per 
cent of those engaged in extraction of 
minerals belonged to the upper group. 
In agriculture, there were but 2,732,- 
972 paid wage earners out of a total 
of 10,483,917 employed in the in- 
dustry. (Population Vol. V, p. 412.) 

The distribution of incomes be- 
tween the official and salaried classes 
and wage earners may be illustrated 
by the manufacturing industry. Ac- 
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cording to the Census, 1929, there 
were 208,363 officers and employees 
of central administrative offices. 
These received a total return of 
$600,437,331, or an average of $2,- 
881.00 per employee in this class. In 
this group were 15,101 principal em- 
ployees who received a total compen- 
sation of $174,750,620.00, or an av- 
erage of $11,572.00 per person. On 
the other hand there was a total of 
8,838,743 who received $11,620,- 
973,254.00, or an average of but 
$1315.00. This was about 45 per 
cent of the average for all employees 
of central offices and only 11.3 per 
cent of the average paid those in the 
special group. 

What are the implications of the 
functional relationship as related to 
wages? If the principle is accepted 
that the system and not the individual 
is responsible for the value of the 
service that can be rendered in any 
given position then the conclusion 
must follow that the rightful income 
of the individual, as a member of the 
producing group, cannot be measured 
by the productive possibilities of the 
position in which he finds himself. 
There is a lack of adaptation between 
the personal abilities and the func- 
tions to be performed in given posi- 
tions. Engineering school graduates 
running filling stations; high school 
and college graduates operating ele- 
vators; Ph.D.’s on W. P. A. are 
illustrations. It is only rarely that 
positions in the higher salaried class 
cannot be filled over and over again 
by persons in the lower groups who 
have been awaiting the chance for 
promotion. The individual must ac- 
cept, under present conditions, the 
wage which the system has deter- 
mined the particular function being 








performed is worth. The individual 
as such must be present to perform 
the function even though it be a 
minor one. 

Society has no right to make the 
individual bear the burden of low 
wage returns in positions of low func- 
tional utility for which society and 
not the individual is responsible. This 
statement does not question the 
soundness of the productivity theory 
of wages so far as the actual service 
rendered is concerned, with the excep- 
tion that too little attention has been 
given to the impossibility of segre- 
gating and evaluating specific serv- 
ices apart from their joint relation- 
ship to the system as a functioning 
whole. For the purposes of this pres- 
ent discussion it is unnecessary to ex- 
plore the implications of this phase 
of the problem. It is simply asserted 
here that in a highly inter-dependent, 
socially organized industrial system 
such as we have, equity demands that 
we shall make adjustments to prevent 
penalization of individuals who must 
perform functions of apparently low 
social utility. 

We have here an ethical justifica- 
tion not only for a minimum wage 
but for a fair wage based on such 
public standards of living as the pro- 
ductivity of the system as a whole 
would justify. The laws of competi- 
tive economics, if allowed to work un- 
controlled, would and do constantly 
result in a lower stratum of persons 
employed at functional services of less 
than subsistence value. Society can 
either care for the products of such 
trends by charity or it can prevent the 
necessity of charity by decreeing that 
persons may not be employed at less 
than at least a subsistence wage. It 
is generally accepted that the working 
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of economic laws can be regulated and 
controlled. And it is believed that 
the assumption by the State of the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that individuals 
receive at least a subsistence wage will 
prove economic as well as ethical. It 
may, indeed, be questioned whether 
any ethical considerations can be 
sound unless they are in harmony with 
economic principles, and the reverse. 
Unless the industrial system cares for 
the victims of maladjustment in its 
own organization it is still not sound 
and self-supporting but continues to 
exist at the expense of unfortunate in- 
dividuals not able to protect them- 
selves. The industry thus becomes a 
burden on all of industry through the 
need for private charity or public re- 
lief and hence is not truly economic. 
So far we have considered the eth- 
ical implications of paying individuals 
according to the seemingly low pro- 
ductivity value of the function they 
perform, even though that value is 
less than a subsistence return. Let us 
now determine what implications a 
functional basis for wage payment has 
for persons in positions of acceptedly 
higher social value. As with the type 
of positions already discussed it is evi- 
dent that there is no definite relation 
between ability to render service and 
the service actually rendered. It is 
probable that ability to serve is not 
generally below the service expected 
in any given position, except in cases 
where appointments are made for 
reasons other than those of expecting 
a service to be rendered. This is said 
to happen at times in politics and 
through influences of nepotism in in- 
dustry. Ability in the line of service, 
or several lines may lie dormant and 
unused indefinitely. If there is no re- 
lation between ability and service 
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called for, then the basis of paying 
individuals because of the position 
they occupy does not appear to be 
equitable, even among those receiv- 
ing wages above the minimum of sub- 
sistence. 

The truth is that the value of the 
service as a part of the system is de- 
termined by the competitive relations 
of individuals seeking employment 
and bargaining with employers who 
may also be competitors among them- 
selves rather than by the relation of 
the service to other functions. The 
productivity theory of wages does not 
offer a sound economic or ethical basis 
for wage payment, even though al- 
most universally accepted. From the 
highest to the lowest groups wages 
do not vary on the basis of personal 
worth or ability. Neither do they 
vary on the basis of the social value 
of the service performed. They tend 
to vary on the basis of the bargaining 
power of employers and employees. 

The acceptance of the productivity 
theory as the basis for wage payment 
is producing some interesting and, to 
some extent, unfortunate results in 
educational policies. One logical in- 
ference to be drawn from the theory 
is that as the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual worker in production is in- 
creased his income will be increased. 
Efficiency can be increased through 
vocational education. Hence a uni- 
versal system of vocational education 
will increase the efficiency and hence 
the productivity of all workers. It 
appears to be accepted with but little 
question that the results will be equi- 
table as between workers. 

Even though total production 
should be increased through a system 
of universal vocational education, 
which is by no means certain, the ques- 
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tion of equity as between workers is 
not answered. It may be seriously 
questioned whether marked differ- 
ences in individual incomes is eco- 
nomic in a highly interdependent in- 
dustrial system. In earlier times, dif- 
ferences of wealth as measured by ac- 
cumulations of personal property may 
have had a definite relation to per- 
sonal ability to produce wealth. Dif- 
ferences in personal wealth may not 
have been inconsistent with social wel- 
fare. So far as international rela- 
tions are concerned economists have 
long recognized that exchange of 
goods cannot continue unless both 
countries have resources with which 
to trade. Is it not just as reasonable 
to assume that trade cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely between individuals 
or groups of individuals in the same 
country unless there is a relatively 
equal trading ability represented by 
fairly equal distribution of purchas- 
ing power? Is it not true that the 
present discrepancies in trading re- 
sources in the United States are just 
as uneconomic as were the mercantile 
theories of some centuries ago? Is 
it not possible that the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in its 
seeking to establish parity for farm- 
ers is working on a principle that 
should be generalized for all groups 
in the interest of the soundest eco- 
nomic organization of American life? 
Is it not possible that a nation wide 
concerted effort to increase purchas- 
ing power of all families to something 
over $4000.00 per year would be 
helpful even to those who now have 
incomes beyond their ability to spend 
them on themselves and their fami- 
lies? 

Vocational education has its limita- 
tions. The faith in it as a help to 
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wage earners was stressed many years 
ago by one of the leading authors in 
the field of Labor Problems. Miss 
Sumner (Adams and Sumner, Labor 
Problems, p. 458), says, “In conclu- 
sion, it should be pointed out that the 
need of the day is for greater skill 
instead of less, and this need will 
inevitably increase in the future. As 
industry becomes more and more 
highly specialized and systematically 
organized, the laboring classes must 
more and more follow the example 
of the professional classes and learn 
to work before they apply for em- 
ployment. The day of mere muscle in 
industry has passed and the day of 
mind, with skill of eye and hand, has 
dawned.” The above statement, pub- 
lished in 1905, has not proven to be 
entirely true to later developments. 
Technological changes seem to have 
brought at least three marked trends. 
Since 1929 conditions have been so 
unsettled that it is difficult to segre- 
gate fundamental trends from the 
effects of the depression. Before 
1929 and in a period when people 
were looking forward to two chickens 
in every pot and two automobiles in 
every garage and a toy one for the 
baby, the abolition of poverty and 
the inauguration of an economic Uto- 
pia on American soil, there was, first 
a positive decrease in wages paid in 
some industries. (John P. Frey, 
American Federationist, July, 1935, 
p. 703.) Wages paid, 1928, were 
$649,000,000 less than in 1927. On 
the other hand, the value of manufac- 
tures increased from $62,713,000,- 
000 in 1925 to $70,434,000,000 in 
1930. From 1923 to 1929 the vol- 
ume of manufactured goods increased 
$10,000,000,000, while wages in- 
creased but $611,675,000. Accord- 
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ing to the United States Census, 1929, 
the total number of persons engaged 
in manufactures decreased 1.4 per 
cent from 1919. Wage earners alone, 
who constituted 85.6 per cent of the 
total number of persons engaged, de- 
creased 1.8 per cent while managerial 
and clerical employees increased about 
9 per cent. 

It might be inferred from the above 
figures that the tendency is for all of 
us to become managers. This is ab- 
surd. Functions are disappearing in 
the newer organizations and human 
beings are being thrust bodily out of 
the social economic system with no 
recourse except an appeal to charity 
or to a subsistence government work 
relief stipend. 

The evidence is that the disparity 
between returns for wage earners and 
salaried employees tends to increase 
rather than decrease. It also appears 
that the trend is toward elimination 
of workers absolutely from the sys- 
tem instead of simply lowering their 
wages. This may be due to the lessen- 
ing importance of unskilled labor in 
industry but it is that the differences 
in returns are largely due to differ- 
ences in bargaining power. Voca- 
tional education had not been 
neglected but its influence did not do 
more than delay the tendency toward 
greater discrepancy in the distribution 
of incomes. 

As to the prediction that the day 
of muscle has passed and the day of 
brains had arrived it appears that a 
marked change has taken place. 
Whether the total number of semi- 
skilled and unskilled has decreased is 
not known. But it is known that there 
has opened up a considerable number 
of new occupations in the past thirty 
years. The total number of skilled 
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occupations, as compared with the 
total number of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled, is not known. But it is certain 
that, even with the changes that have 
taken place, the number of skilled 
workers is still relatively limited. The 
trend in change of demand is indi- 
cated by the variety of new occupa- 
tions that have been created with the 
advent of the new power age skills. 
Mr. Stuart Chase (Men and Ma- 
chines, p. 180), lists these as follows: 


The Old Hand Skills 


Spinning 
Weaving 
Smithing 
Woodworking 
Shipbuilding 
Stone-working 
Pottery-making 
Printing 
Glassblowing 
Household Arts. 


The New Power Age Skills 


Engine Driving 
Chauffeuring 

Steel Construction 

Tel. and Tel. work 
Production Planning 
Med., Dent. and Surgical Work 
Laboratory Res. 

Track Inspecting 
Garage Work 

Electric Power Service 
Camera and Motion Pict. 
Sanitary Engineering 
Machine Printing Work 
Radio Eng. 

Prospecting and Drilling 
Caisson Work 

Flying 

Modern Tool-making 
Stenographic Work 
Publicity Work 
Airplane-making 
Modern Navigating 
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Accounting 
Barbering and Hair Dressing. 

It has been said that the demand 
for skilled labor has increased by at 
least 5,000,000. But this number, 
compared with the total increase of 
wage earners, does not indicate so 
much an absolute increase in demand 
for skill as it does a shift in the type 
of skill demanded. A very large pro- 
portion of the new skills were unheard 
of thirty years ago. 

On the other hand, in some indus- 
tries, involving a very large number 
of employees, technological improve- 
ment and the introduction of the pro- 
duction line has tended to increase the 
number of the semi-skilled and the 
unskilled. (Recent Social Trends, 
1933, Vol. 1, page 806.) It has been 
found in surveys of sample machine 
producing establishments that 10 per 
cent of the workers were unskilled, 59 
per cent semi-skilled and 31 per cent 
skilled. In the automobile industry 
15 per cent were skilled and the num- 
ber was decreasing, 1912-23. The 
number of semi-skilled was increasing. 
It would appear that the demand for 
skilled workers has changed rather 
than markedly increased; that un- 
skilled and semi-skilled has increased; 
and that there has been a marked de- 
crease in demand, even in good times, 
for labor of all kinds in comparison 
with the potential productive capacity 
of the industrial system. 

The implications with reference to 
vocational education are that its great- 
est usefulness as now developed will 
continue to be for a comparatively 
limited group of workers. The func- 
tional nature of the productive sys- 
tem precludes the hopes of ever equal- 
izing returns to workers through the 
vocational education of the masses. 
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Neither does it offer the hope of in- 
creasing comparatively the returns of 
any but the better class of workers. 
Four years of college research in the 
history and technique of handling a 
spade would not increase materially 
the efficiency of the section hand. 
Productive efficiency can be increased 
only up to the functional possibilities 
of the job; and from the point of view 
of any particular job, further educa- 
tion for efficiency on that job greater 
than this is wasted. The hope of in- 
creasing the returns of any occupa- 
tion beyond the limited amount which 
might result from bringing personal 
eficiency into harmony with func- 
tional standards, lies in such an in- 
crease in social production as will 
result in a larger return to the system 
as a whole. Equalization of returns 
will not result from a system of uni- 
versal vocational education since there 
would still be discrepancies in func- 
tional productive capacity of different 
jobs. 

The social justification for univer- 
sal vocational education lies, not in 
the possibility of raising every work- 
man to the more remunerative posi- 
tions, such as foreman or superin- 
tendent, but in the right of every 
citizen to be given the opportunity to 
compete for those positions; and the 
value to the State of giving potential 
ability the opportunity of finding its 
proper place in the positions of larger 
productive possibilities. 

Since universal vocational educa- 
tion for skilled positions would be 
socially wasteful because of the rela- 
tively small numbers of such positions; 
because of the resulting public reac- 
tion to disappointment in not finding 
employment for which millions may 
have prepared themselves; and be- 
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cause overstressing vocational educa- 
tion would deprive young people of 
using their time in following more im- 
portant civic and cultural studies; any 
program of vocational education must 
be accompanied by an adequate sys- 
tem of vocational guidance. It is no 
injustice to the individual but rather 
a service to him to discourage his un- 
dertaking vocational training for jobs 
for which he may not be mentally or 
temperamentally fitted. 

When the time required to learn a 
semi-skilled job is limited to a few 
weeks, there is little need for exten- 
sive educational machinery set up at 
public expense. Training should be 
provided for the workers in coopera- 
tion with organized labor and the em- 
ployers. In training the great body 
of workers should stress to an in- 
creasing degree preparation for par- 
ticipation in civic life and in those cul- 
tural fields that prepare for the most 
complete living. Avocational inter- 
ests, science, art, literature, music, the 
social sciences, all that goes to make 
life richer should have a large part 
in the training of youth. 

Since vocational education does not 
offer a solution for the wage and sal- 
ary discrepancies resulting from the 
functional differences in productivity 
of jobs, it is in order to consider some 
possibilities of placing upon industry 
as a whole the burdens for which it is 
responsible. In the first place, al- 
though possibly not the most impor- 
tant, is the establishment of a mini- 
mum wage for all workers. A mini- 
mum wage insures to the worker who 
must give his whole time to a job that 
demands less than a whole man’s pro- 
ductive capacity at least sufficient to 
maintain his physical and social in- 
tegrity on a continuing basis. That is, 
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he and his family can continue to live 
without gradually undermining health 
or family solidarity. But, from the 
questions raised above as to the social 
economics of marked disparity in in- 
dividual incomes, it is evident that a 
minimum wage is only a beginning. 
Society will not be on the soundest 
basis economically until there is rela- 
tive equality in income, gauged by 
family and other responsibilities. 
Secondly, a universal old age pen- 
sion would help toward overcoming 
some of the difficulties we face from 
the tendency toward the centraliza- 
tion of incomes in the hands of the 
few. The fact that less than 1 per 
cent of our population in 1929 re- 
ceived as much as over 40 per cent at 
the bottom of the income scale with 
consequent inability to spend by the 
extremely wealthy and lack of pur- 
chasing power on the part of the poor 
must be reckoned with. The old age 
pension, given as a right and not as 
“Aid to the Aged”, or charity, ac- 
companied by a thorough going sys- 
tem of taxation of inheritances, un- 
earned incomes resulting from inherit- 
ances or strategic positions in the 


economic system would help restore - 


ability to purchase. 

Larger expenditures for education, 
particularly for those over 16 years of 
age, including a widespread national 
system of adult education would help. 
We are moving in this direction 
through Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the Federal Youth Administra- 


tion. The movement will not be 


complete until every child with ability 
and the desire to learn can have the 
advantage of at least a college educa- 
tion regardless of whether he is the 
child of an unskilled worker or comes 





from the family of some well-to-do or 
wealthy person. 

Public care for health will be 
greatly expanded. We accept publicly 
supported education as a matter of 
course. Health protection and con- 
servation is becoming recognized as a 
public function. 

These, and other activities can be 
greatly enlarged in the interest of cor- 
recting the tendencies toward central- 
ization of incomes inherent in the eco- 
nomic system. 

Will we not also come to recognize 
that in times of depression it will be 
both economic and ethical to carry the 
temporarily unemployed through pub- 
lic works at their usual wage on an 
annual basis instead of on a subsist- 
ence basis. Lack of purchasing power 
is quite generally recognized as the 
reason for the serious slumps in trade 
during depression periods. Is there 
any valid reason why those who hap- 
pen to be thrown out of a social sys- 
tem of production through no fault of 
their own should be made to bear the 
burden of their misfortune? This 
may be a radical suggestion but is it 
not logical, ethical and economic? 

Economists believe that with the 
improvement of our economic system 
and with further technological prog- 
ress the amount of human labor re- 
quired to produce essentials will be 
greatly decreased. Not many dec- 
ades ago 14 and 16 hours of labor 
a day were not unusual. By the close 
of the nineteenth century 10 hours a 
day had become quitecommon. Then 
eight hours became standard and now 
one of the great labor organizations 
is advocating a six hour day for five 
days in the week. It is believed 
that this time may be still further re- 
duced to four hours a day or less. 








When this reduction comes; when in- 
dustry is so standardized that workers 
generally can be placed on an annual 
income basis; and when the incomes 
of individuals will be determined by 
their share in the total social produc- 
tion instead of by their ability to bar- 
gain with a given employer, then 
other interests will assume larger im- 
portance. Avocational interests and 
leisure time activities will become in- 
creasingly important. The unskilled 
will not be socially or economically 
discriminated against. We may even 
come to the point where we will all 
do our part in the lowly, unpleasant 
jobs as our contribution to the general 
welfare. 

In conclusion, the functional point 
of view places the responsibility for 
differences in incomes where it be- 
longs, upon the division of labor re- 
sulting from the development of the 
modern industrial system. Social 
production in which there is a definite 
relation of parts is an existing fact. 
If a few places of high productive 
possibilities depend upon the existence 
of many places of low productive pos- 
sibility, it is a matter of group and 
not individual responsibility to bring 
about ethical and economic adjust- 
ment. Human beings that must oc- 


cupy the places of low productivity 
deserve consideration as human be- 
ings, and an adjustment of wages to 
meet their reasonable needs is one of 
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the duties devolving upon the group. 
It is not right to hold the individual 
responsible for productivity made nec- 
essary by conditions inherent in the 
life of the group. Here is to be found 
a theoretical justification for a fair 
wage, and for any group control 
which fixes responsibility upon the 
group for any disabilities or inequali- 
ties resulting from social production. 

It is necessary for economists to 
approach the study of their field from 
the point of view of the general wel- 
fare. The principles of competitive 
economics are of less and less impor- 
tance as monopoly and cooperation in- 
crease. The shift of emphasis tak- 
ing place is from the producer trying 
to get as much as he can for himself 
to the consumer interested in produc- 
tion for the welfare of all. When a 
point of view in harmony with pres- 
ent conditions is attained, popular 
ideas of success will be materially 
modified; the inadequacy of the pro- 
ductivity theory as a basis for state 
action will be recognized; group re- 
sponsibility for conditions resulting 
from functional relationships will be 
substituted for ideas of individual re- 
sponsibility inherited from an earlier 
period; and the needs of human beings 
as members of a group will be pro- 
vided for, instead of making them suf- 
fer as individuals because they happen 
to draw the smaller occupation prizes 
in a system of social production. 

















Q. What do we really mean when 
we talk of social security? 

A. It should mean a well-rounded 
program of insurance which will pro- 
tect workers and their families against 
the many hazards which threaten sud- 
den or serious loss of income and 
against which the worker cannot alone 
build up a sufficient defense. This 
program would provide real social in- 
surance: service without profit. We 
need federal legislation to get this 
protection. 

Q. What should be included? 

A. 1. A worker needs to be pro- 
tected against loss of a job through 
no fault of his own. Unemployment 
compensation is a help here. 

2. He needs assurance of an income 
for his family if he dies young, leaving 
dependent children. He wants secur- 
ity for himself and his wife when he 
is beyond working age. The old age 
and survivors’ insurance program is a 
beginning of this kind of security. 

3. He needs an income if he is in- 
capacitated for work temporarily or 
permanently, regardless of whether 
his disability is the result of accident 
or disease, or whether it is caused by 
his work on the job or not. Work- 
men’s compensation covers only a 
small part of this need. 

4. He needs insurance which will 
let him get proper medical and hos- 
pital care without piling up staggering 
debts or going without other essentials 
for a decent living in his attempt to 
pay for medical care. 

Q. But there are alot of free clinics, 
and often doctors give service without 
charge. Can’t everyone get medical 
care if he needs it now? 
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4. No. How many wage-earners 
consult a doctor whenever they feel 
sick? You know that most of the time 
they go to the corner drug store to get 
some medicine, asking the clerk or 
some friend what to take. This is not 
because workers don’t want to give 
proper attention to their health. We 
all know their pay isn’t large enough 
to call in a doctor when they need him. 
They wait until the illness reaches a 
really serious stage and when they 
have no other course than to call a 
doctor, they make real sacrifices to 
pay the bills. 

Q. Why don’t they ask for free 
care when they can’t afford to pay a 
doctor? 

A. The majority of workers want 
to be self-supporting. They don’t 
want to accept charity. Many medi- 
cal services are free only to persons 
certified on general relief. For this 
reason families with small incomes 
are often less well cared for than de- 
pendent families. The remedy for 
this is not to reduce the self-support- 
ing families to a relief status but to 
put adequate care within the reach of 
the worker’s purse. 

Q. Hasn't the federal government 
already given grants to the states to 
aid their programs of medical aid? 

A. Yes, but these are for persons 
certified by welfare agencies to be 
needy. The federal government 


makes such grants for dependent chil- 
dren, maternal and child health serv- 
ices, crippled children, child welfare, 
vocational education, aid for the blind, 
and public health work. There are 
very limited sums available for these 
programs even with federal and state 
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participation. And this work is chiefly 
for the dependent part of the popula- 
tion. 

Q. Would it be a good idea to in- 
crease the federal grants to states and 
to keep the federal-state system for 
the larger program needed? 

A. Not for all the program. We 
need a system which will operate best 
for each type of protection. For some 
of these, such as maintenance of state 
work with the blind, and public health 
work it may be satisfactory to sub- 
sidize the state institutions now ope- 
rating. But our health program 
should not be confined to aiding the 
relief population. Workers and their 
families should have a chance to get 
the medical care they need at rates 
they can afford to pay. The services 
should be equally good no matter what 
part of the country they live in. Only 
a federal system can create this equal- 
ity. State systems result in very un- 
equal benefits according to the wealth 
of the states, 

OQ. What would be needed to create 
health security for the people who do 
not earn enough to buy adequate care 
for themselves and their families? 

A. First, disability insurance to 
provide an income when the worker 
is unable to work. 

Q. Doesn’t workmen’s compensa- 
tion or unemployment compensation 
take care of this person? 

4A. No. Unemployment compen- 
sation can be paid only if the unem- 
ployed worker is able to work. Work- 
men’s compensation will be paid only 
if the injury is brought on in connec- 
tion with his work. Often only acci- 
dents are compensable. The coverage 
of industrial diseases is not complete 
in any state and totally missing from 
some. In any case injuries, whether 
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from disease or accident, may occur 
outside a man’s work. He still needs 
an income to take care of himself and 
his family until he can work again. 

QO. What if he never should be able 
to work again? 

A. There would have to be a plan 
for both temporary and permanent 
disability. Probably the amount of 
compensation which could be paid 
weekly for permanent disability would 
be smaller than that for temporary 
disability. When a man is out of a 
job for a short time and expects to 
work again soon he may have pay- 
ments to make on things bought while 
he was working. He has established 
himself on a certain standard of liv- 
ing and he needs an income to tide 
him over until he can work again. If 
he is permanently disabled it will be 
necessary for him to re-adjust to a 
lower standard of living if he has 
nothing except disability insurance to 
count on. It would raise the tax bur- 
den too sharply to provide insurance 
enough for a large permanent disa- 
bility compensation. 

Q. What else should a federal 
health plan include beside disability 
compensation? 

A. It should make medical and hos- 
pital services available at prices the 
low-income wage-earner can afford to 
pay. In many parts of the country, 
especially in rural areas and small 
towns, there are no hospitals or diag- 
nostic clinics near enough for large 
numbers of persons. Workers in these 
areas cannot take the time or spend 
the money to go a considerable dis- 
tance from their homes for examina- 
tions when they do not feel well. If 
they have any medical care it will be 
only what a general physician can give 
without the aid of a good laboratory 
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to help him make a correct diagnosis. 
In some whole counties of the country 
there is not even one doctor practic- 
ing, and in 40 per cent of the counties 
there are no hospitals. 

QO. But isn’t it true that even where 
there are hospitals and doctors avail- 
able many workers and their families 
neglect their health needs because the 
cost of care is too high for them? 

A. Yes, and for that reason the 
federal program should include, as 
its third part, medical aid insurance 
which would spread the cost evenly 
over many years in small premium 
payments and would avoid heavy un- 
even costs. Workers want to be self- 
supporting if possible. They welcome 
an insurance system to which they con- 
tribute but whose funds include also 
payments from employers and the 
government so that the small income 
family does not have the entire burden 
of medical cost. 

QO. Is there any justice in charging 
part of the cost against employers and 
the public which pays general taxes? 

A. Yes. The health of low-income 
families is the concern of the entire 
nation. A large part of the relief 
costs could be avoided if families were 
not left destitute by the premature 
death or incapacity of the wage- 
earner. Public taxes which now go 
for relief for those causes could be 
spent to better advantage in prevent- 
ing them by making it possible for the 
insured worker to consult a doctor 
when he needs to, instead of taking 
some patent medicine. Employers 
gain by the greater productivity of 
labor when their workers are in good 
health and can get expert attention to 
keep small ailments from becoming 
serious. The fact that acute and 
chronic illness is much more frequent 


for families with incomes below 
$3,000 than above that figure shows 
that much serious illness could be 
avoided if the workers had money 
enough to consult good doctors when 
they were sick. 

Q. Do any employers believe that 
they should be responsible for medical 
care other than that necessary for in- 
juries due to the occupation? 

A. Yes, many progressive employ- 
ers have set up general health insur- 
ance plans for which the business 
makes payments. A federal health 
insurance program would bring less 
progressive employers into participa- 
tion and would increase the funds by 
government contributions, as well as 
those from workers and their em- 
ployers. 

Q. Does the medical aid insurance 
program need to be ona federal basis? 

A. Yes. If it is not, we will have 
the bad situation that workers living 
in different states, paying the same 
rate of taxes for health insurance, 
will receive widely different services. 
Health needs do not follow political 
state boundaries. We want equal 
medical and hospital care in all parts 
of the country. 

Q. Can we have good medical care 
in rural areas even if medical aid in- 
surance provided the workers with 
funds to pay for it? Wouldn't the lack 
of doctors and hospitals prevent ade- 
quate treatment? 

A. Just now that would be true. 
For that reason an early step in a 
satisfactory health program should 
be the construction of hospitals and 
clinics for diagnosis in areas now lack- 
ing them. However, increasing the 
facilities for good medical and hospi- 
tal care is closely connected with 
health insurance because that provides 











the funds for paying for the doctors 
and hospital care. If they could earn 
a living doctors would settle in more 
isolated areas. 

Q. Would it be administratively 
possible to start a disability insurance 
system in the near future? 

A. Yes, it could be made a part of 
the old age and survivors’ insurance 
program with little difficulty. The 
records and employers’ reports would 
be the same. The tax collections 
could be combined into one. It is rea- 
sonable to associate aid for permanent 
disability with providing for a work- 
er’s family in case of his premature 
death or assuring an income for him 
after he is 65 and not employed. The 
problem in all these cases is to provide 
some steady income over a consider- 
able period of time when the principal 
wage-earner can no longer be counted 
on to earn anything. It is good to 
handle temporary and permanent dis- 
ability under the same agency because 
it is often impossible to determine in 
advance whether disability will prove 
to be temporary or permanent. 

Q. If the disability program is put 
in with old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance, it would be under a federal law, 
not the federal-state system which 
grants-in-aid would establish. Is it 
desirable to have it federal? 

A. It certainly is. A federal-state 
system would result in widely differ- 
ent standards over the country. A 
federal system will treat all disabled 
persons equitably. The federal-state 
system would require separate ac- 
counts and reports to each state and 
the federal government. The amount 
of bookkeeping employers are subject 
to will be reduced if the system is fed- 
eral. The cost of administering the 
law will be less in proportion to the 
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benefits paid out if it is a single fed- 
eral system. The experience we have 
had with workmen’s compensation 
proves how slowly states move to set 
up good compensation standards. In 
many states private profit companies 
have been allowed to handle what 
should be strictly non-profit insur- 
ance. The result has been to delay 
and often to deny benefits to workers 
who should receive them. We need 
not repeat these unfortunate experi- 
ences in a new program if we have a 
federal disability insurance. The high 
cost of administering unemployment 
compensation under a federal-state 
system is also a mistake we do not 
want to repeat in a new part of the 
complete program for social insur- 
ance. 

QO. Would a federal health program 
which included insurance for tempo- 
rary and permanent disability, pro- 
vision for more hospital and medical 
care at low cost, and medical aid 
insurance, mean socialized medicine 
and undesirable federal regulation of 
workers’ lives? 

A. No. A federal health program 
would not harm the private, personal 
relationship between physician and 
patient. Since few workers can now 
afford the advice of a “family doctor” 
for themselves and their families, they 
would gain rather than lose the oppor- 
tunity to consult a doctor when they 
needto. They would find that preven- 
tive care was possible when they had 
insurance funds to pay for it and in 
the long run it would be cheaper than 
the neglect of minor illness and the 
heavy burden of serious sickness later. 

The worker and his family would 
benefit by a nearer approach to pro- 
tection against all the major hazards 
threatening the loss of income and re- 
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duction to relief status. In these days 
when a worker can’t protect himself 
against loss of a job or save enough 
from his small yearly wage to be se- 
cure in periods of unemployment, sick- 
ness, or old age, we can have a reason- 
able measure of security only by work- 
ing together, using some tax money 
and our government machinery for 
the benefit of those who are managing 
to be self-supporting on small incomes. 

A larger amount of real social insur- 
ance will pay in the long run by pre- 
venting a number of families from be- 
ing reduced to complete dependence 
on relief rolls because of unfortunate 
circumstances beyond their control, 
against which they were unable to pro- 
tect themselves. The next step toward 
improving the measure of social insur- 
ance we have created in this country 
is to establish a well-rounded federal 
health program. 


Concerning the Wagner Health Bill 
(S. 1620) 


Recognizing that our program of 
social insurance lacks proper provi- 
sions for health security, several bills 
have been drafted to remedy this de- 
fect. 

One such bill is the Wagner Na- 
tional Health Bill (S. 1620). It pro- 
poses a large increase in the federal 
grants to states to help in types of 
work already begun, such as public 
health services, and maternal and child 
health services. It provides for addi- 
tional federal grants to aid in the con- 
struction of hospitals and health cen- 
ters in areas which particularly need 
them. It provides also for grants-in- 
aid for states which establish pro- 
grams of medical care and disability 
compensation. It makes it possible 
for the states, if they wish, to set up 





general state health programs, using 
federal funds for this purpose. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has approved the principle of increas- 
ing the amount of health services 
available in the country. It has en- 
dorsed the government’s making ade- 
quate provision for free medical care 
for the needy. It believes, however, 
that this is not enough. We need a 
federal health plan that will include 
workers and their families. We want 
to be sure that they can call a doctor 
when they need him without fear that 
they can’t meet the bill. It is not fair 
to the doctors to have to give so much 
service without pay and it is not fair 
to the worker who has only a small 
income to have to choose between go- 
ing without needed care because he 
can’t afford to pay for it, and accepting 
public assistance or charity. The 
federal health plan should include dis- 
ability insurance which would help 
workers and their families over 
periods when they were unable to 
work, temporarily or permanently, by 
giving them a regular income. It 
should include also a program of in- 
creasing medical and hospital facilities 
in parts of the country now lacking 
them so that everyone would have a 
fair chance to get good care; and 
finally, it should include medical aid 
insurance which would spread out the 
cost of doctor and hospital care so 
that the worker could get a doctor’s 
advice when he is sick knowing that he 
would not have to reduce his standard 
of living to pay the bills. 

This would mean that workers 
would get care when the illness was 
still in an early stage and could be 
easily checked. There would be fewer 
long disabling sicknesses and a smaller 
drain on the disability insurance funds. 
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It would mean better health for the 
nation. 

The program must be federal. 
Health is a matter of national con- 
cern. We do not want to see the 
workers of poorer states handicapped 
because their states do not have re- 
sources to establish good health pro- 
grams while across the border in an- 
other state such programs are operat- 
ing. We want to avoid the expense 
and the delays of having disability in- 
surance and medical aid insurance 
operating under different laws in every 
state. Workers of those states which 
have permitted private companies to 
carry workmen’s compensation know 
the difficulty of collecting insurance 
under these inadequate laws. We do 
not want to see the health insurance 
program similarly abused. Unem- 
ployment compensation has been far 
too expensive in proportion to the 
benefits paid under the federal-state 
system. A federal health program 
would establish fair standards for all 
the country and would avoid the in- 
equities and expense of individual 
state systems. 

Insofar as the Wagner Act con- 
cerns itself with improving the care 
available for needy persons and in- 
creasing the facilities and reducing the 
costs of medical care for the nation, 
Labor can support it. But it is faulty 
in its failure to provide clearly for the 
needs of workers whose incomes are 
small. They need security when in- 
jury or illness prevents their earning 
wages. A federal disability insurance 
program is needed to give that secu- 
rity. They need to have funds to pay 
a doctor or hospital bill so that they 
feel free to get good advice when they 
are sick. We want to give the worker 
and his family the chance for good 





health that persons of better incomes 
have. They cannot get it so long as 
their first thought in sickness is ‘““What 
can I take to make me feel better that 
won't cost much?” not “What care 
do I need to get well and avoid a long 
sickness or bad after-effects from this 
illness?” They can get it when funds 
are available to pay for medical care 
through a federal contributory medi- 
cal aid insurance program. 

We want a well-rounded program 
of social insurance, with protection 
for the worker against the major haz- 
ards which threaten his income—un- 
employment, disability, permanent in- 
validity and old age, and with assist- 
ance in spreading the costs of medical 
care so that the worker may have 
proper treatment at an annual cost he 
could afford. Both doctors and their 
patients would profit thereby. We 
want that program on a federal basis 
so that the reports from employers 
will not need to be duplicated, so that 
administrative costs may be held to a 
minimum in comparison with the bene- 
fits distributed, and so that workers in 
all parts of the country will be fairly 
dealt with in society’s efforts to com- 
bat the various forms of insecurity 
which our economy creates and which 
individuals whose incomes are small 
are powerless to overcome by them- 
selves. A national program of social 
insurance in which a comprehensive 
federal health plan is included is 
Labor’s goal. The Wagner National 
Health Bill would provide more ade- 
quately for many now receiving or 
eligible for public assistance. Let us 
also recognize and provide for rea- 
sonable security for the millions of 
self-supporting families whose in- 
comes make ill health or disability an 
insupportable burden. 











E ARE not unmindful of 
We fact that opportunities 

for self-development must 
be available in the formative years 
and adapted to successive stages of 
growth. The most far-reaching con- 
sequence of emergencies—whether 
war or economic depression—is inter- 
ference with the growth and education 
of the next generation. The conse- 
quences of malnutrition or denial of 
educational opportunities in youth 
cannot be remedied by abundance at 
some later time. In these years of 
social and political turmoil that have 
shaken social foundations throughout 
the world we have seen still worse 
wrong done to the children of those 
nations who have organized their de- 
fenseless children in their immaturity 
in support of propaganda based on 
unsound social principles. 

We recognize that the educational 
institutions of every country are or- 
ganized in support of national insti- 
tutions. When this is done through 
responsible agencies in accord with 
national opinion freely expressed, the 
results represent the level of social 
progress at which the nation is living. 
But when policies are developed arbi- 
trarily and there is imposed upon a 
growing generation unsound prin- 
ciples of living, a great wrong is done 
which is irreparable in nature. Re- 
sponsible citizens seek to protect 
youth during its period of immaturity 
rather than harness boys and girls in 
the promotion of causes however good 
in themselves. It is, we believe,a sound 
principle that we as a nation should 


*From Executive Council Report to Cincin- 
nati Convention. 





YOUTH* 


disapprove organizations of the im- 
mature except for purposes that have 
to do with their personal develop- 
ment. Youth movements are easy 
tools to power or revolution when con- 
cerned with other purposes. 

We find a tendency of the National 
Youth Administration to deal with 
the problems of youth as though they 
were in conflict with the interests of 
the rest of the community. We be- 
lieve that the distress of youth in this 
depression while it has a special ap- 
peal is only one portion of the dire 
distress which befell young and old 
alike. The remedy for all is the same 
—to get our economic agencies in 
action to provide the materials and 
services for the kind of life we wish 
to have. As a relief measure we do 
not believe there should be division 
based on immaturity. However, we 
do believe that regardless of the for- 
tunes of the family income, boys and 
girls should have opportunity to con- 
tinue their education through sec- 
ondary schools and through academic 
work if able and willing to do the 
work. We, therefore, heartily recom- 
mend the program of the National 
Youth Administration that enables 
youth to remain in school, and urge 
its continuance in connection with the 
Office of Education. That portion of 
its work which provides services to 
persons without work experience we 
believe should be developed in con- 
nection with the U. S. Employment . 
Service and a Juvenile Employment 
Division. Schools themselves should 
not undertake placement, though they 
need to keep in close touch because of 
their knowledge of the students and 
because they should know how effec- 
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tive their training proves itself out- 
side school walls. The transition from 
school to job has always involved diff- 
culties but the depression has blocked 
many normal channels. 

That portion of the National 
Youth Administration’s activities con- 
cerned with vocational training we 
hold should be done by existing agen- 
cies, expanded as needed, and should 
be subject to those regulations and 
safeguards which society has deemed 
wise. It is socially and economically 
dangerous to provide potential re- 
sources to enable undertakings to be 
independent of existing agencies 
charged with performing that func- 
tion under safeguards provided by 
law. 

Annually 2,250,000 boys and girls 
come from schools and colleges to the 
world of work, seeking a chance to 
earn a living and thus becoming self- 
dependent members of society. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years the number of 
unemployed reached 15 million, has 
never fallen below 7 million, and is 
even now 10 million. Meanwhile, the 
steady stream of young persons from 
universities, colleges and high schools 
has found doors closed to professions, 
technical work, to apprenticeship for 
crafts and to positions in commerce 
and industry where less pretraining 
was required. During the past 10 
years many of these young persons be- 
came a part of the great army of un- 
employed together with other young 
persons, the middle-aged and the old. 

There were in 1937 approximately 
3,900,000 unemployed persons be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25, or ap- 
proximately one-third of the total un- 
employed. Moreover one-fourth to 
one-fifth of those who have jobs 
worked only part time. Unemploy- 
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ment is certainly not primarily a youth 
problem but its high proportion 
among youth gives to young people a 
special concern for its widespread 
character amongst their own number. 

Young people from the ages of 16 
to 25 constitute approximately one- 
sixth of the population—or 23,000,- 
000 in round numbers. This ratio of 
youth to adults has not always re- 
mained constant. It changes with 
declining birth rate and increasing 
longevity. In 1870 there was one 
youth to every two adults; today there 
is one youth to every three adults. 
This means that the competition be- 
tween youth and adults tends to in- 
crease, not decrease. It tends to ex- 
plain much of the difficulty of the 
young in finding employment. Unless 
constructive measures are found the 
situation lends itself to propaganda 
that would create a spirit of conflict 
between the young and the mature. 
Society has steadily increased its edu- 
cational requirements by strengthen- 
ing compulsory school attendance 
and by prohibiting gainful employ- 
ment of children. At the turn of the 
century there were 700,000 in our 
high schools; today there are 6,000,- 
ooo. Similarly our colleges have 
grown five-fold in less than four 
decades. 

Union labor is proud of its record 
as one of the founders of our public 
school system. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has for nearly six 
decades made responsibility for im- 
proving and expanding educational 
opportunities available through tax- 
supported institutions, one of its pri- 
mary duties. Through child-labor and 
compulsory school attendance laws we 
have tried to safeguard our own and 
all other children from work exploita- 
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tion during their period of develop- 
ment. We have steadily urged more 
adequate school structures and their 
fullest use by the community. We 
have offered teachers Labor support 
for academic freedom for sound 
teaching and union organization for 
dealing with their economic problems. 
We have urged enrichment of the cur- 
ricula for all and their adaptation to 
the needs of those preparing for all 
walks of life. We now particularly 
urge revision of the curriculum of sec- 
ondary schools. Before the twentieth 
century only a small percentage of 
our population received a high school 
education and the high school cur- 
riculum is still dominated by the needs 
of those going into the professions. 
Such a curriculum is pre-vocational 
training for the professions and does 
not always interest boys and girls with 
abilities that fit them for commercial 
or industrial occupations. Pre-profes- 
sional training should be recognized 
as vocational training, so that high 
schools shall realize the need to plan 
the common training, fitting those in 
all walks for citizenship under demo- 
cratic institutions. 

We are convinced that democracy 
is a way of life and not merely a form 
of government and that future citi- 
zens must be trained for their respon- 
sibilities in a democracy. If our citi- 
zens are to have a sense of social unity 
and personal responsibility essential 
for the democratic way of life, they 
must learn their first lessons in our 
public schools. The school should not 
only prepare pupils for life as workers 
but also as members of a community. 
It is this preparation for our common 
life in the community and in the nation 
that is the chief responsibility of sec- 
ondary schools. Vocational training 





whether for the professions, the trade 
or general industry is supplementary 
to this basic preparation for citizen- 
ship. 

Knowledge of the world in which 
we live and understanding of individ- 
ual relationship to community life are 
essential to a sense of responsibility 
for democracy. The school has its 
part to contribute to the discipline 
which prepares youth for the demo- 
cratic way of life. The rights and 
privileges of democratic life must be 
sustained by corresponding duties and 
disciplined responsibility. As the high 
school finds its special educational 
function and develops a response to 
the interests of boys and girls in what 
constitutes our common life, boys and 
girls will not leave school in order to 
find something of real interest. De- 
velopment of secondary schools and 
organization of the curriculum to give 
them preparation for living is essen- 
tial to justify our compulsory school 
attendance laws. 

Because we believe there is a unity 
in the whole of life and that youth is 
preparatory for maturity and old age, 
we think organization on the basis of 
youth for other than educational or 
recreational purposes is unwise. Youth 
cannot solve the problems of maturity 
nor is it in a position of responsibility. 
The organizations of youth should fit 
the young for their responsibilities, 
not setting them in conflict with those 
who have had experience and respon- 
sibility. Experience and information 
are necessary to responsibility and to 
preparation for responsible living 
with its rights and obligations. Youth 
organizations are usually deliberately 
or unconsciously controlled by adults 
who have purposes to serve. In its 


own interests youth should be pro- 
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tected against such designs until in 
position and of a maturity to make its 
own decisions, 

While we make provisions for the 
mental and physical development of 
youth, we must not neglect to provide 
individuals with opportunity for de- 
velopment of the spirit which deter- 
mines the kind of relations an indi- 
vidual has with his fellow-men and 
interprets to him his relationship to 
the universe. What one sees in life 
will largely determine the value he 
will attach to other people’s lives and 
fix his sense of responsibility in deal- 
ing with others. We believe that the 
home, the church, and society have a 
responsibility to provide wide free- 
dom for individuals to seek spiritual 
growth and discipline. Freedom for 
individuals must rest on freedom of 
speech and freedom of thought with 
appreciation of the responsibilities 
and duties that accompany freedom of 
living. We must assure religious free- 
dom in order to assure social progress 
for ourselves and our children. 

In lands where personal freedom 
has given way before governmental 
control of the machinery and rules of 
life and work, we have watched the 
governmental development of youth 
movements in the service of political 
ends—disrupting homes and those 
basic ties that develop out of the mu- 
tuality of rights and duties. Labor 
wants to protect the boys and girls of 
the United States from such a per- 
verted fate and to assure them bal- 
anced development. The meaning of 
life for youth grows out of their rela- 
tionship to their parents and families 
and out of their religious training and 
spiritual development. During their 
temporary dependence upon their 
elders is the period for learning re- 


sponsibilities and rights they will be 
expected to exercise in maturity. An 
understanding of basic human rela- 
tions, developed in youth, makes valu- 
able citizens, prepared to maintain 
democratic institutions. What society 
does for its children brings rich re- 
wards in national progress. Protec- 
tive laws, social services, educational 
opportunities, are all necessary pro- 
visions but they cannot insure honesty, 
integrity in living, or understanding 
of the importance of so living that 
every relationship in life is construc- 
tive and that all with whom we come 
in contact are bettered by that rela- 
tionship. Character and understand- 
ing of the purpose of living are what 
can make youth and adults contribute 
to human betterment and progress, 
and they are the ends which our pro- 
posals would serve. 

Every age has a responsibility for 
the young. The American Federation 
of Labor shares in that responsibility 
which includes provisions for material 
wellbeing and opportunity for phys- 
ical, intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. We as an organization can be 
responsible only for assuring oppor- 
tunities and the right to benefit by 
them, but the development of per- 
sonality and spiritual capacity in our 
young lies outside the reach of our or- 
ganization and devolves upon the 
home, the church and those teachers 
whose own personalities give them 
power to help the young grow in in- 
sight and wisdom. In order to con- 
serve influences that are necessary to 
discipline and ideals in living, the 
American Federation of Labor de- 
clares for freedom of religion and 
religious training as the most funda- 
mental contribution we can make to 
the children of the future. 








THERE IS NO WORK? 


FRANK T. CARLTON 
Case School of Applied Science 


HE calamity howler tells us in a 
T vier tone that there is not 

enough work for all, that it is 
now impossible to create jobs for 
everyone able and willing to work. 
The old age pension plan which pro- 
poses to pay an annuity to all who 
reach the age of, say, 60 years and 
stop working is a defeatist plan. It is 
based directly on the false premise 
that there is not enough work to go 
around. Therefore, the plan proposes 
that the mature workers be taken out 
of industry and younger workers, now 
presumably unemployed, placed in in- 
dustry. The real problem is so to 
stimulate industry that jobs will be 
found for all who are willing and able 
to work. Only in this way may high 
standards of living and distributed 
leisure be obtained. Let us glance 
hurriedly at the picture as it may be 
painted after ten years of depression 
and unprecedented unemployment. 
What is needed today in machinery, 
housing, and appliances? 

Prof. Hansen of Harvard Univer- 
sity estimates that for the seven-year 
period, 1923-29, the average annual 
business capital expenditures, compris- 
ing replacement and new investment 
in the plant and equipment of manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation, 
public utilities, and commercial enter- 
prises were $9,700,000,000. Out of 
this total $6,350,000,000 was for re- 
placement and $3,350,000,000 was 
new investment. During the years of 
depression smaller depreciation allow- 
ances have been provided for and the 
amount of new capital has been below 


normal. In the immediate future with 
an increase in population of about one 
per cent per year the nation may ex- 
pect about 500,000 workers to be 
added annually to the labor force, or 
a total of 5,000,000 during the ten- 
year period 1930-39. Allowing $4,- 
000 for the average value of the capi- 
tal facilities provided per worker in 
all industries, $20 billion of new capi- 
tal-equipment is needed for the addi- 
tional workers who have come into 
the picture in the decade of depres- 
sion; and $2 billion more would be 
needed for each additional year. 

It has been estimated‘ that in the 
nine-year period 1930-38 the excess of 
“capital consumption” over “capital 
formation” was over $13% billion. 
At the end of the year 1939 it may be 
assumed that in order to place the na- 
tion in the position of 1929 relative 
to the supply of capital per worker 
immediate additional investment in 
capital goods of $30 to $35 billion is 
needed. Assuming that this be spread 
over a decade, that is, say $3 billion 
per year, the amount needed for re- 
placements and new capital goods in 
order to get back to the 1929 level in 
1949 would mean not less than $11 
billion annually—$6 billion for depre- 
ciation, $3 billion to make up the defi- 
cits of the past ten years and $2 bil- 
lion additional because of increase in 
the labor force. In other words, the 
average amount of business capital ex- 





2Pamphlet, Savings and Investment, p. 68, is- 
sued by Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute. 
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penditures needed annually for the 
ten years, 1939-49, is more than the 
annual expenditures in the period 
1923-29. 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
Lubin estimated in 1939 that to re- 
place over a period of twenty years 
the houses demolished and to provide 
for new families would require an an- 
nual production of 525,000 new non- 
farm dwelling units. In 1925 there 
was constructed in the United States 
over 900,000 non-farm units; in 1933 
only. 54,000 units were built. In the 
nine-year period beginning in 1930 an 
average of 190,000 units were built 
annually. A very significant increase 
in activity in the building trade is de- 
manded if the families of the nation 
are to be adequately housed. 

In 1936 a reputable engineering 
publication estimated that there were 
ten million unwired homes, rural and 
urban, in the United States. Of the 
wired homes only three out of ten had 
electric refrigerators. The potential 
air-conditioning market is very large. 
America needs more and better hous- 
ing for many families, more school 
buildings, additional roads, more li- 
braries, and more places for recrea- 
tion. This nation needs flood control, 
dams, reforestation, and many similar 
projects in connection with the conser- 
vation of our soil and of other natural 
resources, A large percentage of our 
families should have more food, bet- 
ter clothing and shelter, more com- 
forts, and more medical and dental 
care, and also enlarged opportunities 
for wholesome recreation. There is, 


indeed, much that needs to be done; 
and there are workers, equipment, and 
power to produce more, even with a 
shorter working day or week than is 
now customary. 
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Another approach may be taken. 
The National Resources Committee 
estimated that in 1935-36 over twelve 
million American families or two out 
of every five received under $1,000 
annual income. Let us conservatively 
assume that on the average these fami- 
lies received $800 per year. If these 
twelve million families were pushed 
into the class receiving on the average 
only $1,200 a year, an additional mar- 
ket equal almost to $5 billion would 
be created. If they were pushed into 
the $1,800 level—certainly this level 
is on the average throughout the 
United States, north and south, rural 
and urban, not above the level re- 
quired for decent living—an addi- 
tional market of $12 billion would be 
created. 

Without canvassing the situation 
further, clearly there is much work to 
be done, work which needs to be done. 
Millions of additional jobs can be cre- 
ated. The needs are here. The ma- 
chinery, power, and workers are avail- 
able. The problem is to smash the log 
jam which prevents the free flow of 
purchasing power. We should study 
markets, distribution of income and 
taxation in the light of the new tech- 
nological era of great potential pro- 
ductivity. Inventiveness and flux in 
the technological field demand modifi- 
cation in our institutional patterns. 
Flexibility in our political and social 
fields spells permanence for our basic 
American institutions and is a reliable 
preventative of revolutionary up- 
heaval. In democratic America 
greater production, work for more 
workers, and higher standards of liv- 
ing for the rank and file of our fami- 
lies are the fundamental problems. 
When we begin to supply our people 
in abundance with the goods and serv- 
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ices they require, unemployment— 
lack of work—will be on the road out. 
The proper approach is along the 
road of more efficient and more com- 
plete utilization of our farms, fac- 
tories, and other productive facilities. 
Idleness, dividing up the wealth, and 
restriction of output are not the roads 


leading to national prosperity. More 
production, higher wages, and lower 
price levels should go hand in hand. 
Technology and science point the way 
we should follow. May we keep out 
of war and devote our brain power to 
the solution of these pressing domestic 
problems! 


NO HARVEST RIPENING 


Come quickly, winter, for the heart belies 

The truth of these warm days. These August skies 
Are all too fair to suit the times—so kind 

That almost they persuade the treacherous mind 
It still is summer and the world the same. 

These gaudy colors on the hills aflame 

Are out of keeping with the nun’s attire 

We wear within—of ashes, not of fire. 

Season of ripening fruit and seeds, depart. 

There is no harvest ripening in the heart. 

Oh bring the frost that strikes the dahlias down 

In one cruel night. The blackened buds, the brown 
And wilted heads, the crippled stems, we crave— 
All beauty withered, crumbling to the grave. 

Strip off the leaves, oh Wind, and harden, Ground, 
Till in your frozen crust no break be found, 

Then only, when man’s inner world is one 

With barren earth and branches bared to bone,— 
Then only can the heart begin to know 

The seeds of hope asleep beneath the snow; 

Then only can the chastened spirit tap 

The hidden faith still pulsing in the sap. 

Only with winter-patience can we bring 

The deep-desired, long awaited spring. 


—ANNE Morrow LINDBERGH, 
The Saturday Review of Literature. 





FACTORIES IN THE FIELD* 





PAUL SCHARRENBERG 


noticeable increase in the litera- 

ture on migratory labor. John 
Steinbeck’s productions “In Dubious 
Battle,” “Of Mice and Men,” and 
especially his late best seller “Grapes 
of Wrath,” have helped tremendously 
to make America conscious of the fact 
that the West has a real migratory 
labor problem. 

Carey McWilliams, in his recently 
published ‘‘Factories in the Field” 
approaches the subject from the his- 
torical and factual angle. The author 
has gathered a wealth of material. 
His historical resume begins with the 
discovery of gold in California back 
in 1849 and ends with the expressed 
hope that out of the present struggle 
for a decent life in California may 
issue a new type of agricultural econ- 
omy for the West and for America. 
He traces the development of Cali- 
fornia as an agricultural State and 
outlines the seemingly never ending 
racial changes in the available farm 
labor supply. China, Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Europe 
and our own Southern States have 
each supplied their quota of recruits 
for the ever-expanding army of Cali- 
fornia’s migratory workers. 

As one racial unit after the other 
was made unavailable because of more 
and more restrictive immigration laws 
new sources were tapped. The latest 
flood of migrants arriving in Cali- 
fornia differs radically from its pre- 
decessors. It consists of native Amer- 
icans largely from Oklahoma, Ar- 


Tr recent years there has been a 


*Carey McWILLIAMs. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, publishers. 334 pages. 





kansas and Texas where mechaniza- 
tion of farming, soil destruction and 
the collapse of tenancy has made it 
more and more difficult, if not im- 
possible, to earn a livelihood. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Mc- 
Williams is afflicted with an unrea- 
soning anti-American Federation of 
Labor complex. But for this strong, 
constantly manifested bias this book 
might have become a worthy addition 
to the already published volumes on 
the subject. 

The I. W. W., the Communist 
Trade Union Unity League, the Com- 
munist Party and the C. I. O., are in 
turn credited with solid achievements 
in organizing and ameliorating the 
condition of migratory farm labor. 

On the other hand, the legitimate 
California labor movement, function- 
ing under the banner of the A. F. of 
L., is treated with sneers, abuse and 
downright misrepresentation. The A. 
F. of L. officials in California are 
labeled as “reactionary political 
bosses,” and “petty trade-union sa- 
traps,” who have “entrenched them- 
selves in power” and “have remained 
aloof fromthe farmlabor problem” be- 
cause they “‘fear the democratizing ef- 
fect of the organizationof farm labor.” 

Mr. McWilliams is a political job 
holder recently appointed by Gover- 
nor Olson. One of his principal duties 
is to enforce the California Labor 
Camp Sanitation Law of 1913 which 
he reluctantly admits “did much to 
improve living and housing conditions 
among migratory workers in the 
State.” Can it be possible that Mr. 
McWilliams, with all his researching, 
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never inquired into the origin of this 
salutarylaw, or is he deliberately with- 
holding this bit of information because 
it reflects credit upon the A. F. of L.? 

The historical fact is that while the 
author’s heroes of the I. W. W. were 
threatening dire disaster to the farm- 
ing and fruit industries of California, 
unless immediate improvements were 
made, the State Branch of the A. F. of 
L. in annual convention assembled in 
San Diego in 1912, quietly decided to 
do some constructive work for the 
migratory workers. The draft of a 
bill “regulating the sanitation and ven- 
tilation of labor camps” was approved. 
Upon request of the Legislative Agent 
of the California State Federation of 
Labor the bill was introduced in the 
California Legislature by Senator 
Flint and was duly enacted into law 
by the signature of Governor Hiram 
W. Johnson, on May 29, 1913. At 
several subsequent sessions of the 
Legislature this law was materially 
strengthened largely through the ef- 
forts of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


At no time did any of the radical 
groups, so highly commended by the 
author, raise a little finger in the 
efforts to enact and strengthen the 
law to provide better living condi- 
tions for the migratory workers of 
California. 

The author repeatedly sneers at the 
efforts of the A. F. of L. to organize 
migratory farm labor. With him the 
wish is father to the thought. His 
warped mentality can see only doom 
for orderly and responsible union- 
ism. California farmers and relief 
officials are also given a raking over 
the coals. But notorious aliens and 
prominent Communists receive hon- 
orable mention. 

In one sentence it is suggested that 
we should copy one of Mr. Stalin’s 
innovations. At any rate Mr. Mc- 
Williams is of the opinion that “Cali- 
fornia agriculture would lend itself 
admirably to collective control and 
operation.” It may be assumed that 
collective ownership will then be 
around the corner. Can it be that this 
is the goal of the author? 





ENCOUNTER 


There is a kinship sorrow weaves 
Between the souls of two 

Who walk alone beneath a night 
Where never a star breaks through; 
Some bond of undimensioned peace, 
Subtle and cool as dew. 


No word was spoken in that place, 
Nor any gift bestowed 

That took my heart with miracle, 
And lightened all its load; 

Only I knew you walked with Christ 


Upon a lonely road. 


—SisTeR M. Tuériése. 








PAIN—A FRIEND IN DISGUISE 





Dr. EMMETT J. MURPHY 


AIN is the friend of man. Its 

beneficent influence on character 

has long been recognized. The 
Stoics of ancient Greece considered 
pain valuable for discipline, subjected 
their children to it, and taught them 
to bear it unflinchingly. The hu- 
manizing effect of suffering has been 
declared by philosophers, as well as 
by poets and priests. In the realm of 
character, pain is a blessing. 

As related to disease, however, 
pain is considered an evil. Instinc- 
tively we recoil from it. Rashly we 
try to kill it. Whether or not the 
treatment is rational, is not the ques- 
tion. All that interests us is the ces- 
sation of the pain. If we can only 
suppress it, we are certain we shall be 
delivered from evil. 

Such a conception of pain, however, 
is erroneous. In the realm of dis- 
ease, no less than in the realm of char- 
acter, pain is beneficent. It is a signal 
that disease is at work in our bodies— 
a friendly warning to look to our 
health. Pain is nature’s most effec- 
tive way of letting us know that dis- 
ease has begun to do its deadly work. 
Diabetes and Bright’s disease are 
dangerous diseases because they can 
hardly be recognized, due to the ab- 
sence of pain. Without this friendly 
warning signal, the diseases of human- 
ity would play havoc with the 
race. Destructive processes working 
secretly in the body would take us to 
the graveyard with incredible swift- 
ness. Paradoxically, pain is a safe- 
guard of health because it is the dis- 
tress cry of disease. 

The beneficence of pain is seen, fur- 





thermore, in relation to self-indul- 
gence. In all but exceptional cases, 
the appetites of man are stronger than 
his reason; the pleasures of the senses 
are stronger than his self control. 
Reason and will power are, therefore, 
not adequate to save us from the folly 
of self-indulgence. Here pain steps 
in and halts us in our folly. The 
pangs of indigestion rebuke us for 
abusing our stomachs. ‘Rum head- 
ache” is a penalty paid for insulting 
the body with poison. In numerous 
other ways, pain is an effective check 
against excessive self-indulgence. If 
pain were completely banished from 
the world, mankind would plunge into 
an orgy of unspeakable dissipation. 
The desire to avoid pain is one of the 
strongest preservative factors of the 
race. Without it humanity, conceiv- 
ably, would destroy itself. 

The behavior of pain is peculiar. 
Painful sensations are due to abnor- 
mal processes at work in the body. 
Trouble is reported by the sensory 
nerves to brain cells. There the mes- 
sage is interpreted as pain, which is 
referred to the point of trouble. Thus 
pain is a sensation which exists only 
in the brain, but which may be felt 
in various parts of the body. We 
think we have a pain in the knee, or 
in the back or in some other part. As 
a matter of fact, we have pains at 
none of these points; all pain has its 
seat in the brain. 

The proof of the foregoing state- 
ment is threefold: 

In the first place, if the nerves of 
communication with the brain are 
severed, no pain whatever can be felt. 























After cutting the sensory nerves 
which connect the foot with the brain, 
pain could not be felt, regardless of 
any degree of injury to the foot. 
When nerve impulses can not reach 
the brain, pain is impossible. 

In the second place, destruction of 
certain cells in the brain removes all 
possibility of pain in parts controlled 
by those cells. If disease or injury 
destroys that area of the brain which 
controls the arm, pain can never be 
felt in the arm. Pain is possible only 
when nerve impulses are received by 
cells in the brain. 

In the third place, pain sometimes 
seems to be felt in an amputated mem- 
ber of the body. Anache ina severed 
member is, of course, impossible. 
Amputation of a finger renders it life- 
less, and a lifeless finger can not be 
susceptible to pain. Nevertheless, the 
pain may be very real and may seem 
to be definitely located in the severed 
and lifeless finger. The brain cells, 
still being agitated after the amputa- 
tion, continue to refer the pain to the 
finger, just as if the finger were in- 
tact. 

Another peculiar fact is that pain 
is sometimes felt at a place other than 
the point of disturbance. In ailments 
of the hip, pains are not infrequently 
felt in the knee. Pain caused by gall 
stones may be felt under the shoulder 
blade. Ovarian diseases sometimes 
cause pain to be felt in the heel. 
Such a phenomenon is known to doc- 
tors as “referred pain.” 

A matter to be well considered is 
the rational way of dealing with this 
strange thing called pain. Even 
though beneficent, pain is unpleasant; 
something must be done about it. 
What, then, is to be done? 

This question can not be answered 
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intelligently without keeping in mind 
what pain really is. Pain is at once 
a distress cry and a warning—a cry 
that something has gone wrong and 
a warning that there is danger ahead. 
Pain is not a disease; it is a symptom, 
a result, of disease. The use of pain- 
relieving drugs is illogical because it 
is directed toward removing an effect 
instead of a cause. Merely to sup- 
press a symptom is not to cure disease. 
Tearing down a warning signal does 
not remove danger; it only makes 
danger more dangerous. 

The consequences of using pain- 
relieving drugs are too serious to be 
considered lightly. Three dangers 
should be kept always in mind. First, 
many of the medicines used for reliev- 
ing pain are habit-forming drugs. 
Thousands of people annually are 
made drug addicts through the use of 
narcotics for relief from pain. Sec- 
ond, the repeated use of pain-reliev- 
ing medicines is injurious to the body. 
Any drug powerful enough to para- 
lyze the nerves is almost certain to be 
damaging to the internal organs. 
Third, the persistent use of drugs to 
deaden pain deceives the patient as to 
his real condition until it becomes 
dangerous or even fatal. 

The rational procedure is to re- 
move the cause of disease. If this is 
done, the pain will disappear. Every 
possible effort should be made to find 
the source of the disorder that causes 
pain. One of the sources often over- 
looked is nerve pressure at the spine. 

If exhaustive effort fails to remove 
the cause of the trouble, resort to 
pain-relieving methods is justifiable. 
Dictates of humanity demand that a 
sufferer be relieved, in some way, of 
his pain. If drugs are used at all, they 
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should be taken only under the direc- 
tion of a qualified and conscientious 
physician. In many cases the appli- 
cation of heat is effective. Other 
natural methods are sometimes bene- 
ficial. 

Let it be remembered, however, 
that all pain-relieving procedure is 
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aimed at effects, not at causes. Pain 
will never be dealt with rationally 
until greater emphasis is placed on 
removing causes and less emphasis 
given to suppressing symptoms. 
Where pain is persistent, the rational 
thing to do is to find the fundamental 
cause and remove it. 


THE SEARCH 


I sought Him where my Logic led. 
“This friend is always sure and right, 
His lantern is sufficient light— 

I need no Star,” I said. 


I sought Him in the city square. 
Logic and I went up and down 
The market-place of many a town, 
And He was never there. 


I tracked Him to the Mind’s far rim. 
The valiant Intellect went forth 

To east and west and south and north, 
And found no trace of Him! 


We walked the world from sun to sun, 
Logic and I, with little faith; 
But never came to Nazareth, 


Or found the Holy One. 


I sought in vain. And finally 

Back to the heart’s small house I crept, 
And fell upon my knees and wept, 
And lo, He came to me! 


—SaRA HENDERSON Hay. 











UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASES SEASONALLY 


N increase in unemployment is to 
A be expected at this time of 
year, when farmers lay off 

their harvest help, building slackens 
because of cold weather, factories lay 
off the help hired for the fall busy 
season and railroads drop the extra 
workers taken on for heavy crop 
movements. These lay-offs are usually 
offset, but only in part, by new em- 
ployment in retail stores for the 
Christmas season. The net lay-off 
from October to November varies be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 in pros- 
perous years, and may mount to 


700,000 in years like 1937 when busi- 
ness recedes in the fall months. 

This year we had no net Novem- 
ber layoff in factories, because of 
increased production in the heavy in- 
dustries—iron and steel, machine 
tools, foundries, farm machinery— 
and in consumer goods industries such 
as furniture, cotton goods and woolen 
goods. Instead, there was an increase 
in factory employment, giving jobs to 
16,000. Wholesale and retail stores 
took on nearly 60,000 workers, and 
coal mines reemployed 10,000. 
Nevertheless, lay-offs of 18,000 on 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Per cent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- _ decrease 
ployed (-—) 

December since 

1939 November! 

NE. ca varanceinashoe 4 + 18 
errr ee 9 + 45 
er rere 6 + 7 
ES Ser ee ie rere 13 + 2 
Ee a iale tuna bs shee 8 + 12 
PR icc a8caweina dexees 17 + 19 
| SRE eeeen see 8 + 3 
Sere 9 + 11 
re eee 8 + 10 
ro ais ccc uswacebewe 12 + 4 
le eer 9 + 1 
eer reer re II - I 
eee 9 + 12 
er rere 7 + 15 
New Tork Cats. « .... 0 sci 18 + 7 
| EE ee ee fe) + 53 
OS Ee eee 7 + 3 
ae 8 — 3 
Se eee 7 + 9 
Nee ee 4 — 15 
ee 10 + 18 
epee rr Te Io — 28 
MN oo icon cine seulenwanes II + 30 
Washington, D. C........... 4 + 12 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) time 
December since December _ since all 
1939 November' 1939 November! trades 
18 + 25 3 + 16 17 
28 + 39 6 + 54 18 
12 + § 4 + 9 21 
a 8 +) 16 
21 + I9 7 + 8 12 
36 + 11 12 + 28 18 
27 + (a) 4 + 1 17 
22 - I 6 + 21 27 
22 + 14 5 + 6 17 
32 + 5 7 + 3 18 
31 + 2 7 + 2 15 
15 + (a) 10 —- 2 jo 
14 + 13 8 + 11 14 
15 + 16 5 + 14 20 
45 + 3 13 + 9 24 
14 + 18 9 + 67 9 
33 + I0 4 - 2 23 
13 + 1 7 -s5 % 
30 + 15 3 —- I 10 
16 =- — 3 ~ 7 7 
14 + 18 9 + 18 16 
34 — (a) 8 ~ 3 17 
20 + 55 9 + 19 14 
14 + 23 I - 6 8 
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railroads, 53,000 in building construc- 
tion and roads, nearly 120,000 in 
farming, and 27,000 in other indus- 
tries offset these gains, and brought 
a net employment loss of 132,000 
jobs. This is the first loss in employ- 
ment since July. Accounting for the 
increase in working population, No- 
vember added 180,000 to the unem- 
ployed. 

The Federation estimate of unem- 
ployment rose from 9,197,000 in 
October (revised) to 9,377,000 in 
November. 

Trade union unemployment reports 
for early December show unemploy- 
ment continuing to increase. This is 
due largely to lay-offs in building and 
clothing industries, in street transpor- 
tation and service industries. Early 
December lay-offs in building were 
considerably worse this year than 
last. 

Our weighted unemployment figure 
shows 9.8 per cent of the union mem- 
bership out of work in December, 
compared to 9.4 per cent in Novem- 
ber, 9.3 per cent in October and 13.0 
per cent in December last year. Thus 
it is clear that while unemployment 
has increased slightly in November 
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and December, as it usually does at 
this season, the situation is much bet- 
ter than it was at this time last year. 
In the country as a whole, nearly 
1,400,000 have gone back to work 
since last July. 

To provide for winter unemploy- 
ment this year, WPA has been in- 
creasing its rolls. On October 11, 
1,875,000 were employed on WPA, 
on November 8, 1,930,000 and on De- 
cember 13, 2,123,000. The latest 
figure for relief shows an increase 
from 1,582,000 in August to 1,667,- 
000 in September. 

As we enter 1940, unemployment is 
still the nation’s number one economic 
problem. Of the 9,000,000 unem- 
ployed today, 3,000,000 have lost 
their jobs because of labor saving ma- 
chinery and devices, and 5,000,000 
represent those who were added to 
the working population in the last ten 
years and for whom there are no jobs. 
The other million were unemployed 
even before the depression. With 
production back to 1929 levels in the 
last quarter of 1939, these 9,000,000 
are still unemployed. It will take a 
production level 25 per cent above 
1929 to put them to work. 


Record for Ten Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 

Total 1928 13 1 118 116 13 ~«#«IF «=%I2 gto 9 % tt 9 
All Trades 1929 s % % ew 9 9 9 10 Ir 12 16 12 
I9g90 20 22 23 2 2 2 22 #22 «Gt ft 622 «623 «COD 

1931 27 27 26 25 25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 

1932 31 31) 30, -F3E BE 3s 3'H*—ia3B—sdG®_—sG'TB—s-2}®_—s3'GHZ_—«@3R. 

1933 35 34 34 33 33 31 «#31 31 429 «627 «628 629 «CI 

1934 28 26 25 2 2 25 +28 2 25 +24 25 «=+27 26 

1935 2% 2% #22 #2: «ft «623 «6270 «6230 «200 «620 «6200 «(283 «(O83 

1936 22 22 2: #18 #17 17 #17 *W 1390~«2 12 hl OF 

1937 a? a a a) a: 

1938 20 21 21 2 I9 ##+I9:« 18®—~—~«COW:=s«CO16 6g) 66 lg 8 

1999 4#«296«O1S—iat™!CiQssCidR]CEECOCTDCDCE COE 99 





* Preliminary. 







































UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASES SEASONALLY 


Record for Ten Years—Continued 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 

Total 1928 36 39 38 g2 25 22 % 19 «22 «39398 «6k C83 O87 
Building Trades 1929 30 33 34 29 26 I9 16 18 2 22 23 «32 25 
1930 38 43° 41 40 #37 «#37 «#439 «#4239 «638 «638 «642 «645 =«(40 

1931 gst 52 52 50 48 48 §0 5t S52 53 54 59 §2 

1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 69 64 

1933 70 71 #72 #7 68 6 67 66 63 62 63 62 67 

1934 58 #855 55 58 57 55 57 60 58 56 56 57 57 

1935 60 61 59 57 54 5t 5% 48 45 47 46 48 §2 

1936 50 52 49 41 34 28 27 25 2 21 «23 «26 33 

1937 29 31 29 27 «+22 #2 22 22 «23 «+23 «328 «636 = «(26 

1938 40 43 44 39 37 36 35 33 32 32 32 33 37 
1939 35 34 32 29 25 22 2% 25 «+25 26 26f 28° 28 


Total 1928 18 16 116 112 2 0 13 = «9 
Metal Trades 1929 8 8 7 5 5 5 6 7 

1930 15 18 18 I9 I9 I9 2% 20 

1931 28 29 «#4627 «290628063132 )=S 30 

1932 34 37 37. 39 39 42 45 «45 

1933 47 50 49 49 46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 

1934 35 34 30 28 25 22 24 25 

1935 25 25 24 23 23 23 23 22 

1936 17 17 #17 1 #1 #%& %&W 4I2 

1937 Ir sI1 9 8 8 6 6 #7 

1938 19 21 2 2§ #25 #+%2 2 25 

1939 22 2: 18 «17 #+117 «#+%116 «16 «15 


Total 1928 o#*ess?¢¢6¢8s 88 ¢8 8 
Printing Trades 1929 4 § §$ 4 3 3 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 
1930 ee & © &€& &€  & FF CUE OS F 
1931 Io 10 If 2 I 2 33 4 %4 %&H %I§ I§ 13 
1932 17 118 «17 #8 «8 18 2 22 20 2 I9 2 Ig 
1933 20 22 22 22 23 23 «+23 «222 «+22 «2 «620 «6g (2 
1934 I9 19 18 8 17 «#+»117 «+117:«218—~«17—)—«17)« «17 16 18 
1935 7 1§ 1§ 4 %4 %4 415 #% 1 4 113 4 I5§ 
1936 16 13 13 2 4 I 2 2 I 10 IO IO 12 
19337 10 10 10 9 9 9 0 ¥0 10 10 10 10 10 
1938 11 i 146 2 2 #13 «399 «190«I2? «6Il 62 62 2 
1939 12 13 12 10 10 10 10 II 10 t0 lof g* I 
Total 1928 10 10 II 9 9 8 8 6 6 7 8 UW 9g 
All Other Trades 1929 12 I 8 Ss 67s 97? FOF 8 te C8 


1930 12 13 13 12 13 14 #16 16 4 #13 «415 ~«S—(OG 
1931 I9 17 16 16 1§ 16 17 16 16 16 18 2 17 
1932 21 I9 18 «8 2 2 23 #22 2 18 #%I9 21 20 
1933 22 21 22 2 22 #21 «+2 I9:«©22 «6160618 )=«620)—6(20 
1934 I9 17 16 16 16 I9 22 22 17 16 I9 #2t 18 
1935 20 17 +I #1 «116 Ig 22 #I9: «16«61§ «1606 6g (17 
1936 18 17 #17 «+I 14 #+%I§ #=%16 12 I 10 10 12 % 
1937 12 II Io 9 9 9 9 10 9 10 I 13° «Io 
1938 1 116 15 15 1§ 1§ 4 42 42 WU Um mw 
1999 1 10 9 9 9 & 9 8 7 7 TH # 9 


* Preliminary 
t Revised 
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TRADE UNION RECORDS? 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT Per Cent of Union 
ESTIMATES? RScushess 
Gainful Number Number Unemployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
RRL eelnd oak eee $1,191,283 40,539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
MN 5.8252 culpereaatedaes deeaes 51,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
Mc ous aN cnGaninew we dpeen<acen §2, 283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 10.5 20 
Di scat artuoknesoanterssienes 52,879,211 41,942,945 10,936, 265 hie 20 
1936 Monthly Average 
RE Sisixig Lai iwowa dec wewaie eeu 51,490, 330 40, 538, 209 10,952,121 17.2 22 
SER ere 51,537,969 40,676, 197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 
DN oes io ce Ueradansecaniees $1,585,756 41,103, 260 10,482,496 16.2 21 
RAR Peto eee rere ee 51,634, 208 41,815, 233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
MCS Seco a kesgnerrasececaes 51,682,410 42,126,613 9,555,797 13.7 22 
DE i dacesorhiecwesceusvenass $1,731,096 42,311, 760 9,419,336 12.8 23 
DUE sd eieeesanaesenrewecesioas 51,780,432 42,399, 079 9,381,353 12.3 19 
RS dar Shar eiooutns iene 51,830, 764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 11.7 22 
CN cca bs de ssudsaueewcaes 51,881,952 43,383, 551 8,498,401 11.2 21 
ccs ce te swoscsnse seus 51,933,521 43,757, 161 8,176,360 11.0 20 
EN uo bederercheceases $1,984,475 43,697, 789 8,286,686 10.7 20 
DEN cideswussadecdiaeees 52,034,844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 11.1 21 
1937 
NE 3 Se Sedceueeewiweelewn 52,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 11.7 21 
DSc icdctiVioearieswrsess $2,089, 521 43,129,498 8,960, 023 11.9 21 
MES Sccdesidcssueadeeesseuns $2,138,624 43,534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
Se soadaie sued wees dd eulduvan $2,187,456 43,874,628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
BN ease rarwsusnsaneusoneus 52,236,322 44,326,941 7,909 , 381 9-7 20 
Doar stow canioadaycausewee $2,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823,512 9.6 20 
BS ou resss anebinaamsoe aes $2,332,552 44,550,066 7,782 , 486 9.3 20 
MR rat 6d dulen ane Gus beedsalson $2,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 ,883 9-3 20 
DN nS oevseansreerercucen $2,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9.3 20 
EE ec ncvepecaseseseeueeee $2,474,396 44,768,190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
0 eee $2,520,596 44,041,973 8,478, 623 11.2 20 
MENG fo Siiscakdudeesanessas $2,568,344 43,261, 563 9,306,781 13.6 20 
1938 
PE ee Secdutouckcecuenosae 52,616,784 41,691, 264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
RE a heicicksc bs patria Mehmet 52,664,351 41,541,449 11,122,902 16.6 21 
NE Soave ce edisuietuonigw aches $2,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 17.2 21 
RS Sods etre sgh dte Ricie o's mie ova % 52,759,865 41,695,205 11,064,660 16.7 21 
RE Pe bsg ite dae sea letoo-s eaisean's 2,807,217 41,403,278 11,403,939 16.4 21 
sori ds Ga muenncs inca odes $2,855,124 41,454,955 11,400,169 16.3 19 
Tf Sacre e sa paid alk aid weiner $2,902,850 41,628,618 11,274,232 15.7 20 
PE ae acineycndeasased-ougee 52,950,284 41, 863,367 11,086,917 14.6 20 
NE oiaccond wiaisinaeine areieenwse $2,997,881 42, 532,426 10,465,455 14.0 19 
DE a unied acivancecnteneeouam 53,046,156 2,675,480 10, 370,676 13.4 19 
SN bse paaiecccaeee nese 53,094,684 42,579,976 10, 514,708 13.2 20 
EEE Sicsatievlivenensr sien 53,143,473 42,808,188 10, 335,285 13.0 20 
1939 
PE sp radcedeoeeetrndcceen $3,191,932 41,602,331 11,589,601 13.3 19 
Ns ci vitngs Ga adeddcexe 53,239,999 41,796,467 11,443,532 12.7 19 
ee ee ee 53,289,020 42,144,009 11,145,011 11.8 19 
SSSR eee comer ee 53,337,882 42,247,138 11,090,744 11.1 18 
BE vo sie. coucovaveccwsaunedves 531 386,032 42,534,239 10,851,793 10.8 18 
DE A 2is date see nn mene sei 53,432,132 43,068,810 10, 363, 322 10.3 19 
Mee da hinetavne sacesleweaue se 53,479,728 43,174,277 10,305,451 10.5 18 
DN acc tawitateeeseanwaeek 53,526,039 43,394,154 10,131,885 10.1 17 
aS ee ene $3,572,546 44,121,990 9,450,556 9.6 18 
., eee 53,618 ,646 44,421,539 9,197,107 9-3 17 
SN is thaceicixarcinlale-daiales-o' 53,666,214 44,289,369 9,376,845 9.4t 17 
DEEN eitcicciiesatdises;, casbniaces Atesasessa easoasassa 9.8* 18 
1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 
* For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 
* Preliminary. t Revised. 














Wuat Is CoLLecTIVE BARGAINING? 
by Mollie Ray Carroll. Longmans, 
Green & Company. New York. 
1939. 98 pages. $1.75. Reviewed 
by Spencer Miller, Jr. 


It is now more than fifteen years 
ago that there appeared a significant 
volume entitled Labor and Politics 
written by Mollie Ray Carroll, which 
deservedly won the Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx Prize for the best discussion of 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
attitude toward legislation and polli- 
tics. This initial volume from the pen 
of Dr. Carroll stamped her at once as 
a person of real insight and deep sym- 
pathy with the labor movement and 
withal a person with a realistic grasp 
of the place of labor in our modern 
economy. Since then, in successive 
posts on the faculty of the University 
of Chicago, as Head of the Chicago 
University Settlement, as Director of 
Research for the Workers Education 
Bureau, and as a member of the staff 
of the Division of Labor Standards 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Dr. Carroll has exhibited in all of 
these positions a rare quality of 
human sympathy and a capacity for 
exposition which has been at once ar- 
resting and illuminating. 

In her latest volume entitled What 
Is Collective Bargaining? she has 
brought together in the brief compass 
of 98 pages an important addition to 
the current literature on labor prob- 



































lems. The volume does not seek to be 
an exhaustive discussion of the labor 
movement or even of collective bar- 
gaining; rather, it is a sympathetic 
and yet realistic discussion of the 
group technique involved in the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining. In the 
seven chapters of this brief treatise 
we have both a presentation of the 
inner philosophy of collective bargain- 
ing and a stimulating discussion of the 
procedural steps in translating collec- 
tive bargaining into action. Collec- 
tive bargaining is something more 
than machinery, as Dr. Carroll defines 
it; it is “an instrument for democratic 
representation of labor’s experience 
and views.” As one reads her open- 
ing discussion entitled ‘Getting To- 
gether in a Crisis” one gets from her 
a broad sweep of the manner in which 
the right of recognition has been won 
by labor not so much as a matter of 
legal right as an acceptance of a moral 
right. From the Erdman Act of 1898 
to the National Labor Relations Act, 
she traces for us the evolution of this 
instrument which has today come to 
occupy such an important part in our 
current labor discussions. 

In her discussion of the conference 
table technique for collective bargain- 
ing, we have laid bare in a most inter- 
esting way the true nature of the proc- 
ess. Here one may estimate the re- 
sources which each can bring to bear 
upon the discussions, as well as their 
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spokesmen. ‘Dominating the bar- 
gaining table,” she says, “larger than 
any personality there, is the desire to 
earn a good living. It is the driving 
force behind all suggestions or pro- 
posals.” Side by side with this broad 
humanistic aim one must accept an- 
other aim, namely, that “the basic 
drive in the union is to promote—not 
to tear down nor to block—produc- 
tion. For production, the plant, the 
job condition the members’ entire 
lives.” Here she sets forth in simple 
terms what is at the heart of the labor 
movement. From the occasional con- 
ference to the more organic program 
of union-management cooperation, we 
have a presentation of the several 
steps which were implied in this in- 
strument of democratic control. But 
in her whole discussion, Dr. Carroll 
does not lose sight of the fact that 
management holds the key to part- 
nership with the union in produc- 
tion; that indeed is her own point of 
view. 
Her discussion in turn of produc- 
tion as the basis on which wages and 
rs and working conditions depend 
coultkbe read with profit by both in- 
dustrial managers and labor as well— 
also her emphasis upon labor’s de- 
mand for a job. “Work,” she asserts, 
“like life itself, is a right; and the 
ownership of what one makes is like 
the right to breathe, essential to life.” 
“Other claims upon property,” she 
continues, “‘are concessions, legalities; 
but work is a right.’”’ In a discussion 


of the local unions and the importance 
of the city and state federations, the 
national and international unions, and 
the national federation, we have a 
portrayal of the devices which can be 
utilized to make collective bargaining 
effective. It is the union, she insists, 
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that “must actively and continually 
gather and weigh that experience and 
must build it into a program” to make 
collective bargaining effective. 

In her discussion of the recovery 
program through collective bargain- 
ing, she emphasizes at once the prom- 
ise of this program and the failure to 
realize it because of the failure to 
bring labor into the whole machinery 
in any organic way. 

The chapter on “Government by 
the Governed” is an admirably clear 
statement of the importance of admin- 
istration in securing the rights which 
have been guaranteed to workers in 
legislation. It is her belief, and she 
supports it with cogent reasoning, that 
collective bargaining properly under- 
stood and carried forward can in fact 
serve every sound administration of 
our land. Again she emphasizes that 
there is something more in the whole 
principle of collective bargaining 
which is so important if we are to 
understand it aright. It rests, says 
she, “upon the sense of the dignity of 
every human being and the dignity of 
every form of work. It recognizes 
specialization of function. It takes 
for granted every person’s right to a 
voice in the issues relating to his job 
and to his living, and the possibility 
of achieving that right through his 
group.” 

In summary, then, Dr. Carroll re- 
minds us that collective bargaining, in 
the sense of union-management co- 
operation, “raises policy-making to an 
art. It is the guide, not the after- 
thought or the by-product of admin- 
istration.” In her judgment ‘‘the 
broader and more thoroughgoing ap- 
plication” of this principle of coopera- 
tion is necessary if we are to build a 
more orderly world. 

















ORGANIZED LABOR IN FOUR CONTINENTS 73 


No one can read this volume with- 
out an appreciation of the competence 
of the author, her sympathy with the 
labor movement, nor her appreciation 
of the role which labor is destined to 
play in building the World of Tomor- 
row. It is a book which leaders of 
labor and leaders of industry alike 
would do well to read and ponder. 


ORGANIZED LABOUR IN Four Con- 
TINENTS. H. A. Marquand and 
others. Longmans, Green. 518 pp. 
$4.00. Reviewed by Thomas 
Knowlton. 


At a time when our attention is fast- 
ened almost exclusively on interna- 
tional political affairs this book has a 
peculiar relevance. It consists of a 
running account of the affairs of 
Labor in the important countries of 
the world during the post- and pre- 
war years 1919 to 1938. Seven of the 
eleven contributors are well known 
teachers of Labor Problems and nine 
of the eleven are residents of the 
countries they discuss. We are thus 
assured at the outset that the discus- 
sion is conducted on a high level. 

It is probable that few of the au- 
thors were aware, at the time, that 
they were writing of a politicai epoch, 
the limits of which so closely coincide 
with the period they survey. These 
pages amply demonstrate that Labor’s 
share in the responsibility for the ter- 
rible finale to that epoch is but slight 
compared to that of any.other impor- 
tant group in the community. 

Though the issues are overwhelm- 
ingly domestic in nature and, as Pro- 
fessor Marquand says, “no impossible 
synthesis” was attempted, neverthe- 
less the inclusive nature of the first 
World War and its effect on Capital- 





ism combined to create an apparent 
uniformity in organized labor in all 
countries involved. The example of 
Russia created in the mind of the 
“Public” a pessimism about the future 
of Capitalism—a pessimism which 
was not generally shared by Labor 
itself. There was, in most countries, 
a period of “trade union militancy” 
but it was directed toward an increase 
in Labor’s share within Capitalism. 
It was not Labor which saw in each 
strike a revolution. Even in defeated 
Germany, as Professor Roll points 
out, the Social Democrats were 
scarcely violent revolutionists. One 
may quarrel with Dr. Roll’s belief 
that in 1918-19 the “chances of push- 
ing the November Revolution to a 
socialist conclusion appeared bright,” 
if for no other reason than that “the 
role of the social democratic and trade 
union leaders made it inevitable that 
the main attack of the communists was 
directed against them.” 

By 1921 the war-born uniformity 
gave way rapidly to the more natural 
heterogeneity to be expected in coun- 
tries as divergent in customs, develop- 
ment and general well being—or lack 
of well being—as those surveyed in 
this book. 

It seems to the reviewer unfortu- 
nate that some of the chapters are 
dificult reading. For example, Pro- 
fessor Philip, in writing on French 
Labor, devotes a large amount of 
space to statistics of prices and wages 
—space that might well have been 
used in discussing the relation of 
French Labor to the rest of the com- 
munity. The chapter on Italian Labor 
by Dr. Van Aarsten, after a timely 
assurance that Italian trains now run 
on schedule, consists largely of a reci- 
tation of an interminable list of laws 
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and decrees. Quite possibly this is less 
the fault of the author than of the 
subject. A labor movement living in 
and through a law book is itself a 
little musty. 

The nature of Japanese unionism 
may be shown by a brief quotation 
from Dr. Ayusawa’s contribution. 
“The All-Japan Trade Union Federa- 
tion took the lead [in 1937] in adopt- 
ing a policy of ‘refraining from en- 
gaging in labour disputes during the 
duration of the [China] incident.’ 
. . . Thisis one of the characteristics 
of Japanese labour; and therein, no 
doubt, lies the strength of this coun- 
try. Only at places where no union 
exists, does trouble seem to persist re- 
garding wage adjustment under the 
rising commodity prices.” 

The best chapters in the book are 
those dealing with England, by Pro- 
fessor Marquand, and the United 
States, by Professor Perlman. Both 
are notable for a clarity and perspec- 
tive that are sometimes lacking in the 
other chapters. In addition to pos- 
sessing a thorough and sympathetic 
knowledge of Unionism, both men 
recognize the importance of linking 
their subject to the general political 
and social environment: in short, they 
know that Labor is neither a statis- 
tician’s paradise nor a spear-point for 
revolution. They see clearly the fun- 
damental issues. For example, in 
England during the first Labour gov- 
ernment, “Rank and file members of 
the unions undoubtedly thought that 
it should be easy to gain advances,” 
since their friends were in power. But 
to the Labour Cabinet ministers “the 
strikes were a nuisance. In so far as 
they were genuinely striving to con- 
solidate power for the transformation 
of the capitalist system, temporary 
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improvements in wages were of no im- 


portance. ...” “In so far as they 


were determined to carry on the work 
of government as respectably as any 
of their predecessors, they felt them- 
selves obliged to maintain essential 
services in the interests of the ‘com- 
munity.’”’. The result was, quite nat- 
urally, severely ‘strained relations” 
between the Labour Party and the 
General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress. 

To persons who are at all familiar 
with Dr. Perlman’s past work, his 
analysis of the American situation will 
serve as a reminder that his writing 
has lost none of its brilliance. The 
section on Labor’s “Civil War,” par- 
ticularly, should be read by all those 
who are concerned with the future of 
American unionism. Those who saw 
in the split in the labor movement, 
the “birth pains of a new American 
Unionism,” have gradually fallen by 
the way-side and it is refreshing to 
read the mature and authoritative 
words of a man who knows that in 
civil war both sides lose. 


TECHNOLOGY AND LABOR—A StTupDy 
OF THE HUMAN PROBLEMS OF 
LABOR SAVING. Elliot Dunlap 
Smith in collaboration with Rich- 
mond Carter Nyman. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 222 pages. 
Price $2.50. Reviewed by Geoffrey 
C. Brown. 


“Technology and Labor” by Elliot 
Dunlap Smith in collaboration with 
Richmond C. Nyman appears as an- 
other publication of the Yale Institute 
of Human Relations. About five years 
ago, these authors in collaboration 
produced the first publication of the 
Yale Institute in the field of industrial 
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relations, entitled “Union-Manage- 
ment Cooperation in the Stretch-Out.” 
This first book presented the widely 
known case of cooperation between 
labor and management in the Pequot 
Mills of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company at Salem, Mass. The vol- 
ume now under review can be re- 
garded as the continuation and am- 
plification of a study which had its in- 
ception prior to the appearance of the 
first book. Both books examine, each 
in its own way, thoughtfully and with 
great thoroughness, the complex and 
difficult human problems incidental to 
that part of industrial management 
usually referred to as “labor saving.” 

The purpose and scope of ‘““Tech- 
nology and Labor’”’ are set forth 
briefly and clearly in a publisher’s 
notice appearing on the cover as fol- 
lows: “The instances of labor saving 
analyzed in this book were studied 
with a view to exploring the human 
problems of labor technology. The 
study was based on the ‘‘extended 
labor” or “‘stretch-out’’ system in the 
cotton weaving industry, eighteen cot- 
ton mills being involved in the experi- 
ment—and the most intensive study 
was given to mills where the change 
to the “‘stretch-out” system was in 
progress. From the tremendous 
amount of material collected, the 
authors have attempted to reach a 
better understanding of the human 
problems of labor technology and to 
learn what influences these problems 
favorably or unfavorably.” 

Few human problems are of greater 
importance today than those sur- 
rounding technological change in the 
field of industry. Since the beginning 
of the industrial revolution, a century 
and a half ago, mechanical and tech- 
nological change have proceeded at an 





accelerated tempo and until recent 
times, with utterly inadequate compre- 
hension of their social implications. 
Labor everywhere is apprehensive of 
labor saving change, and an over- 
whelming mass of historical evidence 
bears testimony that labor’s appre- 
hension is by no means groundless. 

It is to the credit of Messrs. Smith 
and Nyman that they have not evaded 
this part of the problem with the 
bland assurance heard so often, that 
while invention and technological 
change cause some human maladjust- 
ments, in the long run more employ- 
ment is created by increased produc- 
tion, lower prices, greater consump- 
tion, development of new industries, 
etc. The obvious reply of course is 
that human beings, including displaced 
labor, eat and sleep and live and die 
in the short run and must be provided 
for on a short run basis. The authors 
have faced this aspect of the problem 
honestly as indicated by the opening 
sentences of their book. ‘The devel- 
opment of technological efficiency in 
the use of labor is an outstanding 
characteristic of modern industry. It 
is also a fruitful source of labor dis- 
tress and labor unrest.” From this 
beginning the book seeks, successfully 
in the reviewer’s opinion, to reconcile 
these apparent irreconcilables, by 
showing how the inevitable develop- 
ment of technological change may be 
achieved with an absence, or at least 
a minimum, of labor distress and un- 
rest. 

It is fortunate that the cotton weav- 
ing industry was selected for investi- 
gation because it was in the textile 
field that the industrial revolution had 
its inception. The unemployment and 
distress caused by the application of 
power machinery to the processes of 








traditional hand spinning and weav- 
ing are indelibly recorded in English 
Parliamentary blue books covering 
the early decades of the last century. 
The work of Robert Owen, Shaftes- 
bury, and the trade unions, culminat- 
ing in the famous English Factory 
Acts, finally sowed the seeds of a 
social consciousness in regard to tech- 
nological change which, after a long 
period of incubation seems in our day 
to be bearing definite fruit. 

Encouraging evidence that this is 
so is found in the widespread interest 
in the subject now manifested by pro- 
gressive textile employers. One of the 
latter, the president of a leading 
southern mill, recently expressed him- 
self publicly as follows: “The key- 
note of the relation of technological 
change to the displacement of labor is 
—the tempo of it—how fast it is 
done. In my opinion—and this opin- 
ion has been arrived at by the sweat 
of my brow—industrial management 
is responsible for seeing that the 
tempo of technological change is suffi- 
ciently governed so that there occurs 
little or no displacement of labor. 
And it can be done.” * 

Utterances like the foregoing, re- 
ceiving the assent in our day of pro- 
gressive mill management and repro- 
duced with approval by Messrs. Smith 
and Nyman, are a sign of progress. 
Charlotte Bronte in “Shirley” gives a 
poignant portrayal of unemployment 
and distress in the English textile in- 
dustry of 1810. The above statement 
from a modern mill president con- 


* Government Regulation of Technological 
Change, by Robert R. West, President, River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Vir- 
ginia, in a symposium entitled “Personnel Ad- 
ministration and Technological Change.” Amer- 
ican, Management Association, Personnel Series, 


1935, Pp. 28. 
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trasts favorably with the attitude of 
Robert Moore, the typical Nineteenth 
Century mill owner depicted in “Shir- 
ley” who meets with point blank re- 
fusal, his displaced hand loom weav- 
ers’ request that he “make his changes 
a little more slowly.” 

The authors do not fail to empha- 
size the important function of the 
union acting cooperatively with man- 
agement in the intelligent develop- 
ment of technological change. The 
undercurrent of this idea runs through 
the entire book as indicated by the fol- 
lowing and many similar passages. 
“So many problems of a labor saving 
development are joint rather than in- 
dividual that sound industrial rela- 
tions—require collective communica- 
tion between employees and manage- 
ment. To introduce a labor saving 
development effectively and to protect 
the interests of labor while doing so 
both call for some means of collective 
representation of employees.” 

It is not overstating the case to as- 
sert that this idea of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation in the guidance of 
technological change has been leaven- 
ing industry for the past twenty years, 
and has now achieved wide recogni- 
tion by organized labor and manage- 
ment alike. Union-management co- 
operation is here to stay. In the re- 
viewer’s opinion nothing could bear 
better testimony of this than the open- 
ing article in the November 1939 
“Readers Digest” by William Hard. 
Speaking of relations as they now exist 
between the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union and the manu- 
facturers, he quotes from the report of 
a high official of the union as follows. 
“Manufacturers have laid their prob- 
lems frankly before the union. The 
union—in small towns as well as 
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large centers—has responded. Shop 
committees in all plants are cooperat- 
ing fully with the managements in the 
application of time studies and the in- 
stallation of modern production sys- 
tems. The workers through their 
unions are proving that they are will- 


ing to help develop systems which will 
develop payrolls.” 

Messrs. Smith and Nyman trace 
the same development in a kindred in- 
dustry, that of textiles, and the re- 
viewer considers they have produced 
an interesting and important book. 


A VETERAN SPEAKS 


I cannot forget. 


Even though I sleep, 
There is no freedom 


From remembrance of this— 
Two soldiers meeting face to face, 


And I the stronger, 


I lunged, the sharpened steel 
Pierced through and found its goal. 


He did not fall, 


But stood there; and I saw 

Blind hatred fading from his eyes, 
Replaced by wonderment. 

Stiffly, his lips then moved, 

And in one curious, searching word, 

That caught and held the bewildered cry 
Of all the warring world, 

He asked me, “Why?” 


—Rapu W. Hunter, Agenda. 








FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


MPROVEMENTS in business conditions have reduced the number 
I of unemployed, although a large army is still without work or 
dependable jobs. The international situation has introduced ele- 
ments of uncertainty in addition to dislocating normal currents of 
commerce. But whatever the turn of fortune, workers organized in 
unions affiliated to the American Federation of Labor will have the 
advantage of belonging to a long established organization with an 
reputation for dependable, responsible dealing. There is accumu- 
lated in Federation experience dealings with all kinds of situations 
for the assistance of member unions in meeting their problems. When 
our Nation is confronted with an emergency or a critical situation, 
one of its biggest assets has been the fact that Labor organized 
in the American Federation of Labor has always followed construc- 
tive policies with a long-range vision. We have sought to share in 
social programs on the basis of cooperation in helping to create the 
material means for higher standards of living. The basis of that co- 
operation must be definite understanding of the terms of work through 
a work contract jointly negotiated by representatives of employers and 
workers. Such a contract is essential whether the workers are em- 
ployed in private industry or in government work. As contract is 
essential for the employer to plan this work, so the work contract is 
equally necessary for the worker to plan his life. 

Union policies must take into consideration prosperity for the 
company as well as their own interests. Workers must help to create 
the company income in order that there shall be funds to increase 
wages and shorten hours. But the company has no right to increased 
income unless it is willing to agree that workers shall share equitably 
in what they help to produce. 

I hope every federal labor union will begin the year with two 
major fields of study: How best to raise standards of work and pay 
in your next union agreement and how to help find economies in pro- 
duction so that you may help to create the increased returns to your 
company which you hope to share. 

Only by planning what you want and how to get it will you make 


steady progress. 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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Federal Labor Union No. 18740 


THIS agreement entered into be- 
tween the Massillon Washed Gravel 
Company and the Federal Labor 
Union No. 18740, the members of 
which are employed in the Navarre 
Plant of said Corporation. 

This agreement shall cover all em- 
ployees of the Navarre Plant except 
the office help, superintendents, fore- 
men and supervisors of the Corpora- 
tion. The purpose of this agreement 
is to establish and maintain har- 
monious relationship and promote 
closer co-operation between the Mas- 
sillon Washed Gravel Company and 
its employees. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 
Article 1 


Section 1. After two weeks’ em- 
ployment any new employee, if he 
meets the requirements of the Em- 
ployer and Local No. 18740, shall be- 
come a member of the said Union. 

Section 2. Eight (8) hours shall 
constitute a day’s work and no em- 
ployee covered by this Agreement 
shall be permitted to work longer in 
any twenty-four (24) hour period, 
except in case of breakdown or other 
emergency. 

Article 2 


Section 1. Should overtime work 
be necessary, it shall be paid for at 
the rate of one and one-half (1%) 
times the regular hourly rate. 

Section 2. Work performed on 
Sundays, New Year’s Day, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
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giving Day and Christmas shall be 
paid for at the rate of double time. 


Article 3 


Section 1. When an employee is 
required to fill the place of another 
employee receiving a higher rate of 
pay, he shall receive the higher rate, 
but if required to fill the place of an 
employee receiving a lower rate of 
pay, he shall retain his own regular 
rate, except when job is abolished. 


Article 4 


Section 1. A man required to work 
in water, rain or snow, shall be fur- 
nished with raincoats, boots, and hats, 
also rubber gloves. 


Article 5 


Section 1. In the reduction and res- 
toration of forces, seniority rights 
shall prevail, if experience is sufficient. 
In event an employee is transferred 
from the Navarre Plant to another of 
the Company’s units such employee 
shall not lose his seniority rights at 
the Navarre Plant. 

Section 2. An employee’s point of 
service shall start with the date he 
was last hired at the Navarre Plant. 

Section 3. The duly authorized 
Committee of the Union shall be fur- 
nished with a list of all employees of 
the plant (except office employees and 
those engaged in a managerial capac- 
ity) setting out the date of the last 
employment of each employee. 

Section 4. The seniority rights of 
men working on the Hill and the men 
working in the plant shall be kept in 
separate lists. 








Article 6 


Section 1. There shall be no dis- 
crimination against, or any favoritism 
shown to any employee by the man- 
agement or the supervisors. 

Section 2. In the event any em- 
ployee covered by this Agreement 
should be discharged or given time 
off, and after an investigation, it is 
proven that such employee has been 
unfairly dealt with, such employee 
shall be reinstated to his former po- 
sition and shall be paid for all time 
lost, as a consequence of such dis- 
charge. It is agreed, however, that 
the case must be brought to the at- 
tention of the Management by duly 
authorized Committee within three 
(3) working days. 

Section 3. In the event any em- 
ployee covered by this Agreement 
should become ill, or incapacitated in 
such manner or extent, that he is un- 
able to report for work at the usual 
time expected of him, he will get such 
advice to the authorities immediately 
so that the vacancy created may be 
filled prior to the starting time of the 
following working day. 

Section 4. In the event any em- 
ployee covered by this Agreement 
should become sufficiently recovered 
from any illness or incapacitation so 
that he is able to report for work at 
the usual time expected of him, he will 
get such advice to authorities not 
later than twenty-four (24) hours 
prior to his anticipated return. 

Section 5. Any employee coming 
on duty in an intoxicated condition 
will be sent home, and the case han- 
dled according to its merits as agreed 
by the Management and the Local 
Committee. 
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Article 7 


Section 1. If the employees are 
forced to wait for work, all such 
waiting time shall be settled by the 
Superintendent and the Members of 
the Committee. 

Section 2. In the event that an em- 
ployee is called out to work and is 
sent home, he shall be entitled to four 
(4) hours’ wages at his normal rate 
of pay, except in case of inclement 
weather. 

Section 3. In the event that an em- 
ployee is called to work out of turn, 
the employee whose place has been 
taken shall be paid for all the time 
lost during this period, except when 
an employee’s ability for specific me- 
chanical maintenance is insufficient. 

Section 4. An employee’s seniority 
record shall be broken only when an 
employee is discharged for just case 
or leaves the employ of the company 
of his own accord, or suspended by the 
local. 

Section 5. Superintendents, fore- 
men or supervisors shall not be per- 
mitted to perform the work of other 
employees that are covered by this 
agreement, except the superintendent 
of the plant during off-season may 
load trucks with clam shell, not ex- 
ceeding two hours’ time in any one 
day. 

Section 6. No man hired shall re- 
ceive less than fifty (50) cents per 
hour, until he has been on the pay roll 
for two (2) consecutive weeks; if he 
has proven himself sufficiently capable 
of doing such work, he then will re- 
ceive the rate of pay as such position 
calls for. 


Article 8 


Section 1. It is agreed that the 
positions listed in the classification on 
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the following sheet, in Column “A”, 
do constitute the normal requirements 
of employment in the operation of the 
Corporation’s plant. It is also agreed 
that the rates shown in Column “B” 
do represent the rates of pay cove- 
ing the positions listed in Column 
“A”, in effect prior to the beginning 
of the negotiations of this agree- 
ment. It is also agreed that the rates, 
shown in Column “C”, do represent 
the rates of pay, covering the various 
positions listed in Column “A” to be 
made effective by the completion and 
execution of this agreement. 


Column “A” Column “B” Column“C” 
Plant Positions 
Hoist Operator ..... $ .75 $ .75 
a ee 60 .60 
re 69 70 
Crusher Operator ... 575 625 
Tipple Operator .... 575 625 
Crane Operator and 
re 69 70 
Cleaning Belts ...... 575 .60 
Sand Pump Operator. 63 70 
Cleaning Belts ...... 575 .60 
Hoist Operator ...... 575 75 
Hill Positions 
Shovel Operator .... 1.035 1.035 
Truck Drivers ...... 575 60 


Article 9 


Section 1. It is agreed that pay day 
shall be on the morning or starting 
time of the roth and 25th of each 
month. 

Section 2. There shall be no checks 
issued, payable to any employee, ex- 
cept on pay day as stated in Section 1 
of this article or in case of lay-off 
(reduction in forces) or discharge or 
resignation. 


Article 10 
Section 1. This agreement entered 


into by the above named parties on 
this 19 day of June, 1939, shall be 


in full effect and force until May 1, 
1940, but should the company or the 
employees covered by this agreement 
be desirous to change or amend any 
article or clause of this agreement, 
a written statement shall be given and 
conferences held within ten (10) days 
thereafter to negotiate such proposed 
change to conclusion. : 

Section 2. It is hereby agreed that 
should any controversy arise out of 
the operation of this agreement, that 
there shall be no strike or lock-out 
while negotiations for the adjustment 
are being carried on. 


THE MASSILLON WASHED GRAVEL 
COMPANY 


E. P. THomaAs, Manager 
(Signed) 


FEDERAL LABOR UNION NO. 18740 
(Massillon, Ohio) 


DomINIcK LoRETTO 


(Signed) 
Frep Kiko 

(Signed) 
RALPH JOGERST 

(Signed) 


Federal Labor Union No. 18740 


THIS agreement entered into be- 
tween United Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany and the Federal Labor Union 
No. 18740, the members of which 
are employed at all plants of the 
United Sand & Gravel Company. 

This agreement shall cover all em- 
ployees of the United Sand & Gravel 
Company’s plants of Canton except 
the office help, superintendents, fore- 
men and supervisors of said company. 

The purpose of this agreement is 
to establish and maintain harmonious 
relationship and promote closer co- 
operation between the United Sand & 
Gravel Company and its employees. 





ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


Article 1 

Section 1. None but members of 
Local 18740 of the United Sand & 
Gravel Company plants shall be per- 
mitted to work at the plants of the 
United Sand & Gravel Company. 

Section 2. Eight (8) hours shall 
constitute a day’s work and no em- 
ployee covered by this agreement 
shall be permitted to work longer in 
any twenty-four (24) hour period, ex- 
cept in case of breakdown or other 
emergency. 

Article 2 

Section 1. Should overtime work 
be necessary, it shall be paid for at 
the rate of one and one-half (144) 
times the regular hourly rate. 

Section 2. Work performed on 
Sundays, New Year’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas shall be 
paid for at the rate of double time. 


Article 3 

Section 1. When an employee is re- 
quired to fill the place of another em- 
ployee receiving a higher rate of pay, 
he shall receive the higher rate, but 
if required to fill the place of an em- 
ployee receiving a lower rate of pay, 
he shall retain his own regular rate, 
except when job is abolished. 


Article 4 
Section 1. Any man that is required 
to work in water, rain or snow shall 
be furnished with raincoats, boots 
and hats, also rubber gloves. 


Article 5 
Section 1. In the reduction and res- 


toration of forces, seniority shall pre- 
vail, if experience is sufficient. 
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Section 2. An employee’s point of 
service shall start with the date he 
was last hired at either of the United 
Sand & Gravel Company’s plants. 

Section 3. The duly authorized 
committee of the union shall be fur- 
nished with a list of all employees of 
the plant (except office employees and 
those engaged in a managerial capac- 
ity) setting out the date of the last 
employment of each employee. 


Article 6 


Section 1. There shall be no dis- 
crimination against, or any favoritism 
shown to any employee by the man- 
agement or the supervisors. 

Section 2. In the event any em- 
ployee covered by this agreement 
should be discharged or given time 
off, and if after an investigation, it is 
proven that such employee has been 
unfairly dealt with, such employee 
shall be reinstated to his former po- 
sition and shall be paid for all time 
lost, as a consequence of such dis- 
charge. It is agreed, however, that 
the case must be brought to the at- 
tention of the Management, by the 
duly authorized committee within 
three (3) working days. 

Section 3. In the event any em- 
ployee covered by this agreement 
should become ill or incapacitated in 
such manner or extent that he is un- 
able to report for work at the usual 
time expected of him, he will get such 
advice to the authorities immediately 
so that the vacancy created may be 
filled prior to the starting time of the 
following working day. 

Section 4. Any employee coming on 
duty while in an intoxicated condition 
will be sent home, and the case handled 
according to its merits as agreed by 
the Management and the Local. 
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Article 7 


Section 1. If employees are forced 
to wait for work, all such waiting time 
shall be paid for at the normal rate 
of pay, except in case of inclement 
weather. 

Section 2. In the event that an em- 
ployee is called out to work and is 
sent home, he shall be entitled to four 
(4) hours’ wages at his normal rate 
of pay, except in case of inclement 
weather. 

Section 3. In the event that any em- 
ployee is called to work out of turn, 
the employee whose place has been 
taken shall be paid for all time lost 
during this period, except when em- 
ployee’s ability for specific mechan- 
ical maintenance is insufficient. 

Section 4. An employee’s seniority 
record shall be broken only when an 
employee is discharged for just cause 
or leaves the employ of the Company 
of his own accord, or is suspended by 
the Local. 

Section 5. Superintendents, fore- 
men or supervisors shall not be per- 
mitted to perform the work of other 
employees that are covered by this 
agreement. 


Article 8 


Section 1. No man hired shall re- 
ceive less than fifty (50) cents per 
hour, until he has been on the pay 
roll for two (2) consecutive weeks; 
if he has proven himself sufficiently 
capable of doing such work, he then 
will receive the rate of pay as such 
position calls for. 


Section 2. It is agreed that all em- 
ployees of the United Sand & Gravel 
Company plants shall receive a 
straight $.05 per hour raise. 


Article 9 


Section 1. It is agreed that pay day 
shall be in the afternoon of every 
other Friday. 

Section 2. There shall be no checks 
issued, payable to any employee, ex- 
cept on pay day as stated in Section 1 
of this article or in case of lay-off 
(reduction of forces) or discharge 
or resignation. 


Article 10 


Section 1. This Agreement entered 
into by the above named parties, on 
this 5th day of June, 1939, shall be 
in full effect and force until the first 
day of May, 1940, but should the 
company or the employees covered by 
this agreement be desirous to change 
or amend any article or clause of this 
agreement, a written statement shall 
be given and conferences held within 
ten (10) days thereafter to negotiate 
such proposed change to conclusion. 

Section 2. It is hereby agreed that 
should any controversy arise out of 
the operation of this agreement, that 
there shall be no strike or lock-out 
while negotiations for the adjustment 
are being carried on. 


UNITED SAND & GRAVEL COMPANY 
By Wo. Timpe, Mgr. 
FEDERAL LABOR UNION NO. 18740 
(Massillon, Ohio) 


W. L. BARTHOLOMEW 
Oscar B. BOowMAN 
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ARKANSAS 


Helena.—The wages and hours 
law has affected workers in box 
factories, saw and veneer mills. Em- 
ployers are complying with its provi- 
sions. In the cotton seed oil mills 
and cotton gins, where workers are 
exempt, hours are twelve per day 
and wages below the minimum. Cost 
of living is so high that it is impossible 
to advance organization among work- 
ers to any degree. We do, however, 
educate them as to the benefits of 
unionism and urge that they buy label 
goods. We instruct wage earners 
as to their rights under unemploy- 
ment compensation. The United 
States Employment Office is also very 
helpful in this respect. Since the war 
scare all old employees and a few 
new men have found work in the saw 
mills. One hundred colored laborers 
have found employment in the cotton 
seed mills. This, however, will be 
only seasonal. The WPA has let out 
all workers who have been with them 
eighteen months. We hope the $25,- 
000 airport will absorb some of the 
unemployed. The White River Levee 
will soon be completed which will re- 


*Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for November. 


lease a few thousand skilled workers 
and laborers—J. H. Gore. 


CALIFORNIA 


Marysville-—Cannery and lumber 
workers come under the wages and 
hours law. Barbers, retail clerks and 
musicians are organizing, with the for- 
mer extending their jurisdiction and 
the musicians covering the outlying 
districts. The carpenters are getting 
better cooperation on Government 
projects—J. E. MARCH. 

San Diego.—We are keeping tap 
on airplane work and with the steady 
increase in employment in this line we 
hope to organize these workers. Culi- 
nary crafts report splendid progress 
with many new cafes being signed 
under union shop conditions. Team- 
sters have signed new contracts with 
eleven major packing plants calling 
for the highest wage rates ever paid in 
San Diego for this work. The ‘Labor 
Leader” carries articles in coopera- 
tion with the local agency of the social 
security administration. Educational 
talks are part of the meeting of the 
Central Labor Union. Three air- 
plane factories are increasing the num- 
ber of workers as fast as increased 
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facilities and enlarged buildings will 
permit.—E. H. DowELL. 

Ventura.—The most flagrant viola- 
tions of the wages and hours law are 
among employers of packing house, 
citrus, bean and nut workers. Plans 
are under way for the organization 
of spray and fumigation, bean packing 
and citrus workers. We have speak- 
ers at local union meetings to explain, 
clarify and discuss matters of interest 
to workers. Building construction is 
fairly good. Scheduled planning of 
work and all year weather shows pos- 
sibility of continued employment dur- 
ing usually slack months for the build- 
ing craft workers. Continued in- 
crease of union shops and jobs show 
great promise for organized labor.— 
JAMEs J. PATTIE. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—The first annual confer- 
ence of the Federation for Construc- 
tive Legislation met here for a two- 
day session the latter part of October 
to formulate a legislative program to 
be presented to the next session of 
the Colorado General Assembly. The 
Federation is made up of American 
Federation of Labor groups, Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, Farmers’ 
Union, Educational and Co-Operative 
Groups, Parent-Teachers, Womens 
Labor Auxiliaries, and numerous 
other groups. One hundred and 
twenty-five delegates were registered. 
This conference, the first of its kind, 
was the realization and work of labor 
and farmer union leaders over a 
period of years in uniting these va- 
rious factions on a common program 
that is designed to aid all workers. 
A. J. Chipman, of the B. of L. F. and 
E. is chairman of the Federation. A 
lengthy campaign to unionize the 


drivers and inside employees of the 
two largest dairies inthe state was won 
by the Milk Drivers and Teamsters 
Unions with the signing of an agree- 
ment with the Carlson-Frink Dairy 
and Beatrice Creamery firms. The 
agreement provides wage increases, 
shorter hours and a union shop clause 
to the employees of the two concerns. 
Thus organized labor dealt another 
blow to the prestige of the local and 
state Chamber of Commerce which 
has always fathered the “open shop” 
plan and the “right-to-work” of cer- 
tain “non-striking” employees. Under 
the leadership of aggressive and in- 
telligent union officials the five Den- 
ver teamsters locals have passed the 
two thousand membership mark, the 
largest single labor unit in the state. 
Other unions have grown proportion- 
ally in numbers showing again the 
splendid results obtained through the 
co-operation of all union locals. The 
Denver Building Trades and Con- 
struction Council report a prosperous 
season with the members of the ma- 
jority of crafts steadily employed. 
Unions continue to make steady gains 
in securing members employed on the 
Green Mountain Dam project being 
constructed near Kremmeling. It will 
be recalled that the state militia was 
called out in early August to protect a 
back-to-work movement of open shop 
adherents after a strike of union dam 
employees for recognition. The Den- 
ver Labor College completed its fall 
term on November 21 with a get- 
together dinner. The fall classes 
were well attended and the most popu- 
lar subjects were Public Speaking, 
Current Events and Parliamentary 
Law. The college, which is in its 
eighteenth year, is sponsored by the 
Denver Trades and Labor Assembly 
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and the State Federation of Labor. 
—WILLIAM A. MATCHLEE. 

Denver. — Laundries, restaurants 
and stores are the industries mostly 
affected by the wages and hours law. 
Efforts are being made to organize 
city and county employees. We give 
a service to workers which helps them 
to understand their rights under old- 
age pensions and unemployment com- 
pensation. We have been able to se- 
cure a satisfactory wage agreement 
for the Cadoa Dam project in the 
southern part of the state—P. J. 
WAGNER. 


CANADA 


Saint John.—Employees of large 
manufacturing veneer board for air- 
planes have recently organized under 
charter from the Carpenters. Dredge 
workers and towboat crews have been 
organized under charter from the 
Longshoremen. Textile workers are 
in process of reorganizing. A special 
organizing committee has been set up 
by the Trades and Labor Council and 
a plan of campaign for the winter 
months has been prepared which aims 
at a thorough organization in Inter- 
national Unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor of all workers in this 
district. Longshore and water front 
work has begun to absorb the usual 
seasonal number of additional work- 
ers and it is expected that the coming 
winter will provide an exceptional 
amount of work for this class of labor 
due to the war, this being one of the 
two Canadian Atlantic ports which is 
open to navigation all the year around. 
Ship repair plants and the dry dock, 
as well as associated industries, have 
taken on extra workers. All building 
crafts report unusual activity for this 
season. Large numbers of workers 


have been engaged by employers gen- 
erally to take the places of those of 
military age who have enlisted. The 
decided improvement in the employ- 
ment situation is undoubtedly due to 
war conditions. Waterfront workers 
numbering approximately 3,000 are 
negotiating for wage agreements and 
improved working conditions and it is 
the opinion of the writer that these 
agreements will be signed shortly. 
They carry substantial boosts in 
hourly rates and better working con- 
ditions—JAMEs A. WHITEBONE. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—Some packing plants 
have met the 30-cent hourly rate 
called for by the wages and hours law, 
while others are still paying below 
that amount believing they are 
exempt. All unions are trying to 
increase their membership. Through 
the Central Labor Union we endeavor 
to keep workers advised of their 
rights under the old-age and unem- 
ployment compensation provisions of 
the social security law. All packing 
and canning plants are taking on 
workers. Phosphate workers have 
applied to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for an election FRANK 
WALKER. 

Pensacola.—Strong upturn in resi- 
dential building in the Southeast, as 
reported by Dodge, together with 
government and business construction 
in both of which Pensacola has shared, 
has failed to remove any appreciable 
number of relief clients from WPA 
rolls. In fact, recent reductions in 
such rolls have caused clamors which 
have brought restoration of many to 
WPA jobs in this section. Right now 
Pensacola is enjoying a period of resi- 
dential building which is not ade- 
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quately reflected in city building per- 
mits. Much of this building is outside 
the city limits. Small homes in the 
Brownsville section seem to spring 
up overnight. A large area is being 
developed. The suburb’s business sec- 
tion has not a single unoccupied build- 
ing. Many stores have been opened. 
Similarly in other suburban areas 
homes are being erected. The Naval 
Air station is spending millions in con- 
struction. The Army is building at 
Fort Barrancas and additions to care 
for 1,000 recruits are planned. Pen- 
sacola stores are expanding and re- 
modeling. Walgreen’s is enlarging 
and improving its store. J.C. Penney 
& Company is preparing to start ona 
new building. Other public works are 
proceeding. The tuberculosis sana- 
torium is under way. There was such 
a demand for skilled labor that build- 
ing of the sanatorium was delayed 
until bricklayers finished with other 
jobs. So many are employed in skilled 
trades on naval construction that it is 
dificult at times to obtain such labor 
on jobs in the city. Palafox highway 
improvement will be followed by work 
on a road to Felton field and other 
projects are in the ofing. The city 
is doing much street improvement. 
Dodge reports residential construc- 
tion in the Southeast last month 
topped October of 1938 by $3,- 
500,000. A contract total of $135,- 
000,000 for the year is foreseen, as 
compared with $98,728,000 last year. 
—CuHarLes L. HOLLey. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—The wages and 
hours law has affected employees of 
textiles, wholesale houses and cleri- 
cal forces. Papermakers, formerly 
CIO, turned over 78 men and women 


to the American Federation of Labor. 
Contracts for these workers are in 
process of negotiation. Business 
agents of three different trades are 
serving two, four and six year periods 
with the advisory board of the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission. 
There are many large construction 
jobs in progress giving work to build- 
ing tradesmen. Pusey and Jones, 
shipbuilders, are taking on more men. 
Trucking and railroads are increasing 
employment rolls. The general trend 
of labor in this locality is back to the 
A. F. of L.—Rosert W. HILt. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—The lumber industry is 
the one most affected by the wages 
and hours law. Organizing work is 
under way among retail clerks, culin- 
ary and lumber workers. The Pot- 
latch Forests, Inc., is taking on addi- 
tional workers. We have arrange- 
ments for labor broadcasting.—M. S. 
TAYLOR. 


ILLINOIS 


Blue Island—The following em- 
ployees are affected by the wages and 
hours law—coopers, steel workers, 
wire workers. Other industries have 
the forty-hour week. Brick workers 
were short forty men when a number 
of brick yards made a run at the same 
time. Our Central Labor Union has 
appointed three men to serve as a 
committee on wages and hours. Our 
Union Label League uses the radio for 
broadcasts.—FReED L. KRECH. 

Chicago.—Information on work- 
ers’ rights under the old age and un- 
employment provisions of social secur- 
ity is being generally disbursed. Addi- 
tional workers are being hired by the 
steel, auto-parts, paint and building 
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industries. WCFL is always at the 
service of those who have a message 
of import to Labor. The encroach- 
ment of WPA on private industry, 
through the sponsorship of projects 
by city, county and state governments, 
is fast arousing natural resentment 
among the building trades. Many 
men find themselves thrown out of a 
job and replaced by WPA clients. We 
feel that the Federal Government 
should withhold all projects that tres- 
pass on regular employment.—R. L. 
REDCLIFFE. 

Chicago.—Many industries are af- 
fected by the wages and hours law. 
In Waukegan waitresses are organ- 
izing. Information is disseminated 
among workers as to their rights 
under old age and unemployment com- 
pensation. The arsenal at Rock Is- 
land and the steel industries at 
Whiting are taking on additional 
workers. The Lantz Bill has affected 
organizing here.— JANE BIGGER- 
STAFF. 

Danville——Workers in the candy 
and Rissman Overall factories are af- 
fected by the wages and hours law. 
Efforts will be made to organize the 
retail clerks and hotel and restau- 
rant workers. No negotiations were 
opened on the building trades agree- 
ments of 1939 so consequently we 
have the same agreements for 1940. 
—WILLIAM LEsLIE WATSON. 

Galesburg.—Workers in interstate 
trucking, factories and the garment 
industry come under the wages and 
hourslaw. Special organization work 
is under way with the meat cutters, 
cleaners and dyers and laundry work- 
ers. Considerable success is reported 
with the first named trade but the last 
two have not made much progress due 
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to timidness on the part of workers. 
Through the Galesburg Labor News 
workers are kept informed of their 
rights under unemployment compen- 
sation,etc. Over 100steel car workers 
have just been employed by the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
There seems to be an upward trend in 
employment in a number of lines but 
not so marked as in railroading. Our 
recent organization drive on the shop- 
men of the C. B. & Q. Railroad has 
resulted in 95 per cent of all shopmen 
coming into the fold of the American 
Federation of Labor. We have just 
settled a grievance with the Midwest 
Manufacturing Company, which had 
been filed on behalf of six discharged 
workers who had started to form a 
Federal Labor Union. This settle- 
ment carries with it the right for these 
workers to return to work with some 
back pay and the posting of notices 
around the plant stating that the men 
have a legal right to organize. Thisis 
a complete victory for Labor.— 
Tuomas R. DowNnlEe. 
Rockford.—Garment, hosiery and 
road construction workers are affected 
by the wages and hours law. Laundry 
workers and retail clerks are organiz- 
ing. We maintain a Labor Informa- 
tion Bureau that gives advice on all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of 
our members affliated with the Cen- 
tral Labor Union. Automobile, fur- 
niture, machinery and tools are among 
the industries increasing their work- 
ing force. During the winter months 
each Monday night we have a radio 
broadcast called “Builders Program.” 
Our building trades have surged for- 
ward this summer through the erec- 
tion of two large senior high schools 


being built under PWA. Rockford 
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was picked as the 1940 convention city 
for Illinois Federation of Labor.— 
NICHOLAS AUGUSTINO. 

Springfield.—The wages and hours 
law affects practically all workers in 
every factory and workshop where 
labor is employed. A general organi- 
zation campaign is being carried on 
under the direction of Alex Marks 
who has been sent here by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Mr. Marks 
issued a special educational edition of 
the “Illinois Tradesmen,” official 
labor paper, devoting the whole front 
page to the aims and objects of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
why the unorganized should organize. 
Statements from various international 
unions were published and a general 
distribution of the paper was made 
throughout the city. Organizer Marks 
contracted for 10,000 extra copies 
which were distributed and through 
this medium Mr. Marks is getting a 
large number of inquiries from those 
who have never belonged to a union. 
Twenty -five local members formed a 
committee to cooperate. Application 
will soon be made for charters for 
unions of laundry workers, office 
workers and retail clerks. Teamsters 
and chauffeurs, machinists, and other 
local trades already organized are 
strengthening their unions by gaining 
new members. Publication of new 
laws, including unemployment com- 
pensation, etc., is being made in the 
official labor paper which reaches 
every local union. The Weaver 
Manufacturing Company, Allis Chal- 
mers, Baker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, coal operators, Sangamo Elec- 
tric Company and other small indus- 
tries are taking on additional work- 
ers.—R. E. WOODMANSEE. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart—We have thirty-two 
unions affiliated with the Elkhart 
County Central Labor Union. Efforts 
are being made to secure the affilia- 
tion of the twenty-one non-affiliates. 
The Central Labor Union is also at- 
tempting to secure the services of a 
full-time organizer. Teamsters Local 
Union No. 364 has maintained a 
strike against the Henry Transfer 
Company since March 14. Pickets 
have carried a banner daily in front 
of the warehouse that states the firm 
is unfair. Some of the factories are 
laying off workers. The Chamber of 
Commerce is putting on an intensive 
booster campaign. Efforts will be 
made to secure new industries and to 
make public improvements. The Dob- 
bing Manufacturing Company of St. 
Paul, Minn., has established a branch 
here. A local machine shop and paper 
mill are adding to their payrolls. The 
Indiana State Federation of Labor 
will hold a district meeting December 
2 and 3 in South Bend with the Cen- 
tral Labor Union and affiliated local 
unions of LaPorte, St. Joseph and 
Elkhart Counties participating. Wage 
and hour complaints have been filed 
against a local firm.—GROvER C. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN. 

Frankfort.—-The Levi Straus Com- 
pany (garment plant), the Millner 
Provision Company (packing plant) 
and the U. S. Home Company are af- 
fected by the wages and hours law. 
The Central Labor Union is making 
a drive to have non-affiliates come in. 
Our new Federal Labor Union is try- 
ing to organize the workers in the 
Ingram Richardson Enamel Plant. 
American Federation of Teachers is 
compiling data to present to the school 
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board for a salary schedule. This will 
be a step toward having competent 
teachers in the schools.—LEsTER 
JAcKsoNn. 

Kokomo.—The writer finds that 
the factories in Kokomo have con- 
formed to the requirements of the 
wages and hours law and that the 
wages are above those recommended. 
Auto workers at the Chrysler plant 
are organizing under the American 
Federation of Labor Automobile 
Workers Union. Committee from 
the Central Labor Union handles all 
inquiries with reference to Labor Leg- 
islation. Continental Steel and Delco 
Radio Companies are taking on addi- 
tional workers. Chrysler plant will 
probably be closed down till after 
Christmas.—H. E. VINCENT. 

Marion.—The wages and hours 
law has affected about every industry 
as to hours but not as to wages. Ef- 
forts are being made to organize 
workers at the Farnsworth Radio 
Plant and retail clerks. We are pre- 
pared to help members in their quest 
for rights under the old age and un- 
employment provisions of Social Se- 
curity—ALVIN BARRETT. 

Muncie.—All industries are af- 
fected by the wages and hours law. 
Asa result of this law the bakers were 
successful in their membership drive. 
Bakers, laundry workers and dyers 
and cleaners are organizing. Only 
extra Christmas help is being put to 
work. We maintain a service where 
information can be acquired by work- 
ers as to their rights under recent 
beneficial labor legislation.—E. B. 
HUBBARD. 

Vincennes.—Affected by the wages 
and hours law are the Central Fibre 
Company, Paper Mill, Pomeroy Box 
Factory, Indiana Board and Filler 
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Company, Blackford Window Glass 
Factory and the Novelty Works. The 
writer has just installed a union of 
bartenders and culinary workers. 
Laundry workers secured a wage in- 
crease of five cents an hour. Increased 
membership is reported by teamsters. 
The Pomeroy Box Factory, Central 
Fibre Company and Kayser Freight 
Terminal are taking on workers. We 
have a good Building Trades Council 
and our Central Labor Union is doing 
nicely —B, FRANK YOCUM. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—The wages and hours 
law has worked to the advantage of 
practically all employees in this local- 
ity. Through addresses at meetings 
of both the Central Labor Union and 
the Building Trades Council members 
are advised of their rights under the 
Social Security Law. Steel workers 
have had more employment than they 
could handle and had to get help from 
the outside. New Court House and 
theatre, both union jobs, are nearing 
completion. The majority of contrac- 
tors employ union men. Officers of 
the Building Trades Council back all 
unions 100 per cent. The Burlington 
and Union Hotels have agreed to 
operate under union conditions.—J. 
O. JONEs. 

Dubuque.—All industries are com- 
plying with the provisions of the 
wages and hours law. Our organiz- 
ing committee from the Central Labor 
Union is cooperating with school 
teachers in their effort to form a 
union. A permanent committee of the 
Central Labor Union is always avail- 
able to help union members in apply- 
ing for either old age or unemploy- 
ment benefits. Employment is better 














than it has been any time in the last 
eight years—ART WOLFF. 

Mason City.—The Tent & Awn- 
ing Company, Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Company, packing, sugar beet, 
and brick and tile industries are all 
affected by the wages and hours law. 
All unions are attempting to increase 
their membership. Efforts are being 
made to organize the workers of the 
Portland Cement Company. Building 
trades and railroads are taking on ad- 
ditional members.—ADAM HEr- 
BENER. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson.—Industries affected 
by the wages and hours law are the 
Barton Salt, Carey Salt, Morton Salt, 
Central Fibre Products, Western 
Food Products and Hutchinson Bag 
Companies. Many of our industries 
are taking on additional workers. Our 
local American Federation of Labor 
Government Employees gives a 
weekly program over the radio on 
current employment and unemploy- 
ment problems. Labor representa- 
tives held conference with Kansas 
State Fair Board of Managers in an 
effort to settle controversy of several 
years’ standing and we have been 
promised a definite answer at the next 
meeting scheduled for January 4.— 
J. E. GoopBRAKE. 

Kansas City.—Efforts are being 
made to revive the retail clerks’ union. 
The canning industry is affected by 
the wages and hours law. The pack- 
ing companies are the only firms tak- 
ing on additional workers at this time. 
Employees of the Cudahy Packing 
Plant have asked the National Labor 
Relations Board for an election and 
we feel confident that it will be in our 
favor.—Roy R. GRAHAM. 
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Salina.—The poultry and creamery 
industries are affected by the wages 
and hours law. Labor’s oppositionists 
have attempted to mislead the public 
by displaying signs that they are open- 
ing later and closing their doors 
earlier in compliance with the new 
regulations of Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The Central Labor Union has 
taken steps to halt this practice, mostly 
done by commercial printing shops 
and banks. Grain processors are still 
trying to unionize the last non-union 
mill in Salina. Cooperation on the 
part of the American Federation of 
Labor Government Employees mem- 
bers has been very helpful to locals 
in directing members on matters of 
unemployment compensation. Brick- 
layers have almost doubled their mem- 
bership in the past two months be- 
cause of landing almost 100 per cent 
of the good construction jobs during 
a slight boom in commercial construc- 
tion. The milling industry is running 
at full capacity. Our broadcasting ar- 
rangements have been interrupted by 
the new ruling of the National Broad- 
casting Company requiring contro- 
versial issues to be broadcast only in 
form of debate. Our Central Labor 
Union has inaugurated a series of 
monthly open meetings to be held the 
first Friday of each month. Every 
organization in our Central Labor 
Union sent a representative to the 
State labor gathering at Topeka spon- 
sored by the Kansas State Federation 
of Labor.—A. V. LUNDGREN. 


LOUISIANA 


Bastrop.—The paper and pulp, 
chemical and natural gas industries, 
lumber and saw mills are affected by 
the wages and hours law. The South- 
ern Kraft reopened one of their mills 
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which has been closed for three years, 
and we have three locals started in 
this mill under the Pulp and Sulphite 
and Paper Makers. Seven or eight 
hundred men have found employment 
in the paper mill recently opened. The 
chemical industry is adding to their 
headquarters and to their working 
force.—A. A. JEANNE. 
Shreveport.—Automobile distribu- 
tors, oil field equipment and manufac- 
turers, foundries and machine shops 
come under the provisions of the 
wages and hours law. A number of 
Ladies Auxiliaries have been formed 
and through these organizations we 
hope to promote unionism and the 
purchase of label goods. Railroad re- 
pair shops are taking on additional 
men. Building construction is above 


normal.—W. H. WINKo. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge.—Rubber industries 
and laundries are affected by the 
wages and hours law. Efforts are 
being made to organize the workers 
in the Lever Soap Company, Hood 
Rubber Company and the bakeries. 
The Lever Soap Company is taking 
on additional workers. Bakery work- 
ers have signed an agreement with the 
National Biscuit Company—said to 
be the best agreement yet signed with 
any unit of this Company, and also 
with the Deran Corporation. Both of 
these agreements call for the closed 
shop, substantial increases in pay and 
improved working conditions—How- 
ARD H. LITCHFIELD. 

South Hadley Falls.—Practically 
all industries are affected by the wages 
and hours law. The writer has just 
completed the organization of em- 
ployees of the American Perkins Tis- 
sue Paper Company and obtained a 
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union shop agreement and 5 per cent 
wage increase. One of the Govern- 
ment projects just started will give 
work to about 50 or 60 men. Our cen- 
tral body has sustained a great loss in 
the death of its treasurer, Mr. John 
P. Bleasues—MIcHaeEL J. McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids—The wages and 
hours law is being generally accepted 
by employers—some have shortened 
the work week to keep the same pay 
scales. At present this organizer with 
the assistance of Louis Hart and the 
Federation Committee is working to 
organize the employees of the Allen 
Calculator, the Kroger Warehouse 
and bakeries. Jarvis, American Box- 
board, several furniture factories, the 
Hayes Body Plant, several small ma- 
chine shops and upholstering estab- 
lishments have taken on additional 
workers. We have just completed the 
organization of Federal Labor Union 
No. 22,137 with a paid-up member- 
ship of 90 and prospects of additional 
members at each meeting. This is a 
union of paper box workers.— 
CHARLES L. DANIELS. 

Kalamazoo.—A union of glazers, 
under the jurisdiction of the Painters, 
has been chartered. The Kalamazoo 
Stove Company is working in eight 
hour shifts and all the molders and 
other workers are on the job as in the 
old days. There is a big boom in the 
building trades. There is a big reduc- 
tion in relief cases. The building 
trades have some very good agree- 
ments with the contractors.—GEORGE 
HEATH. 

Kalamazoo.—W ages and hours 
law affects paper mills, the Atlas 
Press, Hammond Machine Company 
and many others. Building and com- 
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mon laborers report progress in or- 
ganizing. They have the Pierson Con- 
struction Company signed up with this 
union. The Kalamazoo Trades Coun- 
cil has a welfare committee that keeps 
workers informed on social security, 
workmen’s compensation, relief and 
old age pensions. Plans are under 
way for a mass meeting of the unor- 
ganized.— LESTER CAMPBELL. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin —Cigar makers and work- 
ers in the shirt factories are affected 
by the wages and hours law. Attempts 
are being made to organize miners, 
millmen, smelter workers and cooks 
and waiters. Smelters are taking on 
additional workers.—RoBeErT L. 
BROUGH. 

NEVADA 


Carson.—A union of bartenders 
has been chartered by the writer and 
this is the only bartenders union in the 
city. Prospects are good for the or- 
ganization of musicians. State and 
Federal agencies are active in the mat- 
ter of helping workers get their old 
age pensions and unemployment com- 
pensation. Highway work shows the 
most activity, with the State and Fed- 
eral Agency handling the employment 
end.—D. K. SMITH. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City—Most of the ware- 
houses, with the exception of Chain 
Grocery Warehouses, such as the Na- 
tional Grocery Company, are affected 
by the wages and hours law. The 
writer has submitted a contract to the 
P. Lorrillard Tobacco Company 
which involves from forty to fifty 
men. If successful there is a possibil- 
ity of getting about 150 girls into the 


union. Paper companies and ware- 
houses are taking on workers.— 
GEorGE KANE. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo.—The laundry industry is 
affected by the wages and hours law. 
Organization activities are being car- 
ried on by cafeteria workers, drug 
store clerks, public building employees 
and clerks in the department stores. 
We stand ready to render service to 
workers in their attempts to obtain 
old age pensions and unemployment 
compensation. Steel, automobile and 
garment industries are taking on ad- 
ditional workers. Some of our local 
unions have arrangements for broad- 
casting. —PATRICK J. GERACCI. 

Massena.—Since the wages and 
hours law the Mica industry has re- 
duced hours with no extra compensa- 
tion in wages. Office clerks of the 
Aluminum Company of America had 
hours reduced four a week, making a 
maximum of forty hours with approxi- 
mately $4.00 less in weekly earnings. 
This company has recently hired ap- 
proximately 700 more employees. 
Aluminum Workers Union No. 19256 
handles workers’ cases for old age 
pensions and unemployment compen- 
sation and finds that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Office is willing to co- 
operate in every way—they have 
speakers sent to meetings to explain 
the law and in addition distribute lit- 
erature on changes in the Act, etc. 
We will have a hearing for certifica- 
tion for the Malone Aluminum and 
Bronze Powder Works at Malone.— 
FRANK R. MEYERS. 

New York City.—The condition of 
organized labor is far below the aver- 
age due to the fact that jobs that were 
in progress are finished or nearing 
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completion and there are no new jobs 
in the market.—E. E. WILLIAMs. 

Norfolk.—All industries comply 
with the wages and hours law. Paper 
manufacturers increased wages 6 per 
cent. Some are still, however, only 
paying the minimum. All paper mills 
are taking on additional workers due 
to the reopening of sulphite units 
which have been closed for several 
years, but due to the war no sulphite 
is being shipped from Europe as here- 
tofore and this naturally increases em- 
ployment. Labor agreement between 
the St. Regis Paper Corporation and 
its several unions was renewed carry- 
ing a 6 per cent increase in wages for 
all employees. November 15 the 
whistle at the Unity Paper Mill at 
Potsdam was blown for the first time 
since 1932. This was the first mill to 
make a union watermark sheet of 
paper. It is stated that it is being pre- 
pared to make tissue paper and will 
employ about seventy-five people.— 
Jay M. CLARKE. 

Utica.—Warehouses, rayon, silk 
and knitting mills and wholesale pack- 
ers come under the provisions of the 
wages and hours law. Efforts are 
being made to organize dairy workers 
and miners. Chauffeurs daily distrib- 
ute pamphlets to their membership 
on their rights under social security 
and how changes affect them. Truck- 
ing industry is taking on additional 
men. There still exists a very definite 
undercurrent of anti-labor feeling 
among most employers. They take 
advantage of every opportunity to 
drag a union into court.—R. F. Der- 
PERNO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte.—Textiles and grocery 
stores are the industries most affected 
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by the wages and hours law. We have 
recently installed a charter for state 
highway employees. The organizing 
committee of the Central Labor 
Union, of which the writer is a mem- 
ber, working under instructions from 
the central body and with the help of 
the State Federation of Labor, believe 
we will be able to organize these em- 
ployees throughout the State. Team- 
sters have a strike on with the South- 
ern Trucking Company and the cen- 
tral body and State Federation are 
lending all support possible, both 
moral and financial. The writer would 
like to thank those who have contrib- 
uted through the Journal and to ask 
for further donations. All donations 
should go to H. G. Fisher, 525 W. 
Liberty Street, Salisbury, N. C.—G. 
J. KENDALL. 


OHIO 


Cleveland.—Many industries are 
affected by the provisions of the wages 
and hours law. All unions are work- 
ing to increase membership. The 
Social Security Board assists all unions 
who request their help, and gives them 
the necessary information. The ma- 
jority of industries are taking on 
workers. The Cleveland Federation 
of Labor has a fifteen minute pro- 
gram once a week known as the Voice 
of Labor.—Ernest Howarp. 

Lancaster.—The writer is working 
in cooperation with the Boot and Shoe 
Workers to organize the employees 
of the Irving Drew Corporation. The 
Lancaster Lense Company has a 
closed shop.—Tuos. W. MEYER. 

Springfield.—Probably not over 1,- 
000 wage earners are affected by the 
recent change in the Federal Wage- 
Hour Law. These are employed prin- 
cipally in the metal and railroad in- 
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dustries. Effort is being made to 
interest workers in the metal indus- 
tries to organize. The same is true 
of some groups in the building trades. 
Printing trades are well organized. 
Attempt is being made to organize 
bindery workers and mailers in the 
printing industry. Organized labor is 
lending its agencies to help all work- 
ers to understand their rights in so- 
cial security laws. Publicity is a part 
of the program in both the daily and 
labor press. There is noticeable im- 
provement in work in the metal 
trades. Employment in this section in 
all industries is at or above the 1929 
level. However, there is still many 
WPA workers. The youth problem 
in industry as well as those in the age 
brackets above forty-five constitutes 
a serious obstacle in employment. 
There is need of a system of appren- 
tice training to aid young men and 
women to find places for life work. 
There is no facility for labor broad- 
casting in Springfield. The nearest 
station of importance is WHIO in 
Dayton and WLW in Cincinnati, both 
of which cover this territory.—C. W. 
RICH. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—All industries affected 
by the wages and hours law, so far as 
the writer has been able to ascertain, 
are complying with its provisions. 
Members of Butcher Workmen’s 
Union No. 480 are having some diff- 
culty with the United Home Dressed 
Meat Company to retain the same 
weekly wage since hours have been 
reduced. Sixty-five per cent of the 
Harsberger Dairy employees have 
signed up. Progress is reported on 
the formation of a roofers union. 
Our Central Labor Union Social Se- 


curity Committee and officers are giv- 
ing all possible aid to workers in re- 
gard to old age pensions and unem- 
ployment compensation. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, stores and small 
factories are taking on additional 
workers. We are working on a plan 
to arrange for regular broadcasts.— 
A. C. BURKE. 

Brownsville—Meat packers and 
wholesale grocers come under the pro- 
visions of the wages and hours law. 
Clerks and bartenders are organizing. 
Industries employing clerks and team- 
sters are taking on additional work- 
ers.—W. E. BIDDLE. 

Carbondale.—Textiles and gar- 
ment factories come under the pro- 
visions of the wages and hours law. 
Railway clerks on the Delaware & 
Hudson are carrying on an organiza- 
tion campaign. In the local elections 
the following American Federation of 
Labor men were elected—Edward 
Basil, carpenter, elected school direc- 
tor in Forest City and K. Charles 
Mannion was elected to our minor 
judiciary. Mr. Mannion is an A. F. 
of L. organizer —C. Omar Fitcu. 

Harrisburg.—The wages and 
hours law has affected the hours in the 
newspaper industry reducing them to 
forty a week. Most contracts now 
provide for overtime rate for all 
hours over forty, that is, when men 
are called in on the sixth day due to 
insufficient help being available. State 
printing in Pennsylvania now carries 
the union label in virtually all cases.— 
GLENN H. FELLER. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket.—Jewelry, textile, metal 
trades, rubber and other interstate in- 
dustries are affected by the wages and 
hours law. This law has shortened 
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hours and in some cases raised wages. 
Many of the unaffiliated unions are 
now coming into the Providence Cen- 
tral Labor Union. Employees of the 
United States Rubber Works are or- 
ganizing, as are the workers at the 
Phillipsdale Wire Company at Phil- 
lipsdale. We keep workers constantly 
advised of their rights under the social 
security law. The Rhode Island De- 
partment of Labor reports that, with 
the exception of the woolens and 
worsted industries, all lines hired 
more people in September this year 
than in August. On the Sunday pre- 
ceding Labor Day both the Rhode 
Island Branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Providence 
Central Labor Union broadcasts over 
the radio.—JOHN T. BuRNs. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Laurens.—Glass, textile and saw 
mill workers come under the provi- 
sions of the wages and hours law. 
Barbers and beauticians are organiz- 
ing. Textiles and the glass plant are 
taking on additional workers. The 
writer recently organized a glass 
bottle blowers union with 64 mem- 


bers.—J. B. WARREN. 


TENNESSEE 


Johnson City—With few excep- 
tions the attitude of employers toward 
the wages and hours law is good. 
Hardwood flooring and textiles are 
industries most affected. We are mak- 
ing special efforts to familiarize work- 
ers with all labor laws and one meet- 
ing each month is devoted to this pur- 
pose. The North American Rayon 
Corporation, hardwood flooring 
plants, Eastman Corporation and the 
C. C. & O. R. R. shops are all taking 
on workers. Structural iron workers 


employed by the Johnson City Foun- 
dry and Machine Company are on 
strike for wage increase, classification 
of work and the closed shop. The 
plant is trying to operate with a few 
strikebreakers.—D. C. Lona. 


TEXAS 
Fort Worth.—Fort Worth Allied 


Printing Trades Council is conducting 
a vigorous campaign liberally financed 
by member unions to create demand 
for the allied label. Policy is to culti- 
vate closer relations with members of 
the professions and all citizens promi- 
nent in the affairs of the community. 
Printing trades workers are warned 
that fullest possible success cannot be 
attained unless they adhere unvary- 
ingly to their obligation to buy none 
but union label merchandise and pa- 
tronize only those establishments dis- 
playing union shop cards. Similar cam- 
paigns are being conducted in Hous- 
ton, Galveston, Beaumont and San 
Antonio, with others in prospect in 
Wichita Falls and other jurisdictions. 
Result of intensive activities of re- 
gional conferences of typographical 
unions and allied councils throughout 
state has been that during the year 
there has been a heavy diversion of 
big jobs to establishments exclusively 
employing union printing trades work- 
ers. A Federation of Women’s Labor 
Union Auxiliaries recently was in- 
stalled in Wichita Falls. Conditions 
in restaurant and tavern industry in 
Fort Worth have been deplorable, 
but now rapidly improving under di- 
rection of new business agent, Mrs. 
Polly Walsh. Tavern proprietors can- 
not pay adequate wages, due to nar- 
row margin of profit on beer and pro- 
hibition of sale of hard liquor by the 
drink. Profit margin is explained by 
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fact that in addition to Federal taxes, 
the alcoholic beverage industry in 
Texas for the last fiscal year paid 6% 
million dollars for taxes and licenses 
exclusive of motor fuel and license 
taxes. Position of this industry re- 
garded as precarious because of neg- 
lect of distillers and brewers in other 
states in recognizing certain funda- 
mental verities.. No out-of-state brew- 
ery or distillery has directly placed 
one dollar in advertising in the bona- 
fide labor press of Texas——C. W. 
ROGERS. 

Sherman.—Affected by the wages 
and hours law are the Interstate Cot- 
ton Oil Refinery, Kimble Diamond 
Milling Company, Kimble Cotton Oil 
Refinery, Smith Milling Company, 
Grayson Mill & Supply Company, 
Sherman Manufacturing Company, 
Day Manufacturing Company and the 
Pool Manufacturing Company. We 
are trying to organize the employees 
of all these concerns. Efforts are also 
being made to organize the building 
craftsmen. Open meetings are sched- 
uled for December to discuss social 
security and other labor laws of inter- 
est to workers. We feel that the op- 
portunity is the best that it has been 
in the last ten years for the organiza- 
tion of workers and the public is with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
—J. B. Covey. 

Tyler.—Pecan and. garment fac- 
tories come under the provision of the 
wages and hours law. Common labor- 
ers have been granted a new charter. 
There is a move on foot to organize 
truck drivers. Some railroad workers 
are being called back.—R. E. BARBEE. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—Affected bythe wages 
and hours law are garment factories, 
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shoe factories, cotton mill, hosiery 
mill, manufacturing chemists and box 
factories. A union has been chartered 
of electrical workers. The local com- 
mittee of the United Garment Work- 
ers has given great assistance to all 
workers in receiving full benefits due 
them under old age and unemploy- 
ment compensation. Election at Rad- 
ford with workers of J. Freezer & 
Son, Inc., resulted in United Garment 
Workers being given the right to bar- 
gain for all the workers. Out of 301 
votes cast, 207 voted for United Gar- 
ment Workers of America.—SALLIE 
D. CLINEBELL. 

Norfolk.—Warehousemen and 
freight handlers, creosote, fertilizer 
and lumber workers come under the 
provisions of the wages and hours 
law. Laundry workers in Petersburg 
have been organized. Prospects are 
good for the organization of another 
tobacco plant with approximately 600 
workers. There has been very little 
increased employment. Unrest in 
Europe has resulted in longshoremen 
finding employment.—Davip AL- 
STON. 


WASHINGTON 


Everett.—Workers in saw and 
pulp mills get 6214 cents an hour and 
have the forty-hour week. An effort 
is being made to organize workers in 
the Weyerhauser Timber Company— 
this company pays good wages but 
employees are not organized. The 
writer keeps members informed on 
matters pertaining to social security. 
Both saw and pulp mills are very busy 
at present. Organized labor is help- 
ing the farmers sell the 1939 crop of 
apples. The usual European market 
is stopped because of war.—H. G. 
WALTER. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont.—The lumber industry 
and saw mills come under the pro- 
visions of the wages and hours law. 
Efforts are being made by the Build- 
ing Trades Council and common 
laborers union to promote organiza- 
tion among workers. Building and 
road construction are taking on addi- 
tional workers. Organized labor has 
pledged to support staff of Radio Sta- 
tion WMMN. The Hess Transfer 
Company which hauls Atlantic & Pa- 
cific freight are trying to intimidate 
the men to keep them from organiz- 
ing.—EARLE E. Cox. 

Logan.—Locally only the coal 
miners are affected by the provisions 
of the wages and hours law, and these 
workers are paid wages above those 
called for by the law. Progressive 
mine workers are making an organi- 
zation drive. Efforts are also being 
made to unionize truckers. Addi- 
tional workers are being hired by the 
mines, trucking, building construction 
industries and the retail stores.—H. 
L. BOwDEN. 


WISCONSIN 


Baraboo.—The Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act has affected wages and hours 
in the textile, sportswear, railroad re- 
frigerator car and beverage indus- 
tries. Under this act, the Midwest 
Sportswear Manufacturing Company 
was recently compelled to increase 
wages to the minimum. Preparations 
are being made among members of 
Federal Labor Union No. 20,741 to 
form a consumer cooperative. The 
Island Woolen Company has em- 
ployed additional workers, some of 
whom have been unemployed since 
December 1937, but the number of 
workers employed is less than last 
year. A new factory in which road- 
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building machinery will be made is 
under construction but it is not ex- 
pected to employ many people. Adult 
classes in parliamentary procedure 
and in consumer problems under 
Workers’ Education Project are being 
held each week.—JOHN O. Mc- 
GLASHAN. 

Green Bay.—Paper mills, electric 
power and gas, cheese processing 
plants, locomotive crane builders, 
paper converting machinery builders, 
coal docks, banks, etc., come under the 
provisions of the wages and hours law. 
Hotel, restaurant workers and bar- 
tenders, retail clerks and auto me- 
chanics are actively organizing. Or- 
ganized labor is represented on and 
is actively cooperating with the Com- 
munity Chest.—JAMEs H. FLAHERTY. 

Green Bay.—Machine shops, office 
equipment manufacturing, manufac- 
turers of steel chairs, tables, etc., 
wholesale grocers and bakeries are 
affected by the wages and hours law. 
We are concentrating on the organi- 
zation of retail clerks and machinists. 
Hotel and restaurant workers and 
bartenders are putting on quite a cam- 
paign. The Federated Trades Coun- 
cil has a committee to handle requests 
for information on old age pensions 
and unemployment compensation. We 
have a monthly meeting of the central 
bodies in the Fox River Valley and in 
that way keep posted on labor matters 
in other cities—LEE NEWMAN. 

Janesville—Only small firms in 
interstate commerce are affected by 
the wages and hours law. All large 
establishments have been on a forty- 
hour week, while the wage scales are 
over the minimum. Most of the 
changes in the small institutions 
covered only the hourly provisions. 
An aggressive campaign to organize 
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retail clerks, markets and restaurants 
is rapidly taking form. A special 
meeting with twenty unions repre- 
sented was held. A mass meeting is to 
follow not only to work out detailed 
organization plans but to determine 
ways and means of combating an 
undercover anti-union campaign by 
the local enemies of organized labor 
which is gaining momentum in intra- 
state business establishments, backed 
by the Civic and Industrial Council 
and certain members of the Rock 
County Bar Association. We are do- 
ing everything possible to educate our 
members as to their rights under social 
security and unemployment laws. 
Automobile plants, junk yards and a 
few miscellaneous small establish- 
ments are taking on additional work- 
ers. Several grocery store and butcher 
shop contracts have expired and when 
renewals are requested the same reply 
has been given in all cases “It is illegal 
for us to sign under the Wisconsin 
Employment Peace Act” until we hold 
an election to determine whether or 
not three-fourths of all our employees 
desire a closed-shop agreement. 
Labor is making plans at this time for 
a general showdown. We have been 
unable to get a case under this law or 
the anti-secondary picketing law into 
court for a determination. Organiza- 
tion of the employees of the William 
Lans Company of Beloit which began 
several months ago with this writer 
in charge, and culminated in a general 
layoff on September 29 is progressing 
slowly. Charges have been filed with 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
which agency has been active in the 
case since that date. The Company 
has used every available means at 
their command to forestall the union. 
—Car_ E. Bunce. 








